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The Distribution of Power in 
Nationalized Industries 


J. H. SMITH and T. E. CHESTER 








the summer of 1946. In the following three years ownership of the 

fuel and power and transport industries was vested in a number of 

public corporations, two of which controlled, in terms of total undertakings 
and labour force, industrial organizations larger than any previously known 
in this country, or in the United States.1 The National Coal Board acquired 
over 1,500 collieries and allied undertakings, and a labour force of about 
800,000, while the nationalized transport services, under the control of the 
British Transport Commission, took over nearly 900,000 employees. In 
addition the ownership and operation of the electricity supply industry was 
transferred to the British Electricity Authority and fourteen Area Electricity 
Boards, controlling some 700 undertakings and 170,000 employees ; even gas, 
the smallest industry taken over in this period, comprised over 1,000 separate 
undertakings, with 135,000 employees. The total labour force of the industries 
nationalized since 1945 is 1,986,000,* or about 8 per cent of the total working 
population. This remarkable rate of acquisition, followed by extensive internal 
reorganization, was the first major effort of the Labour movement to change 
the distribution of industrial power in this country. Table I shows the extent 
of this transfer in terms of undertakings, manpower, fixed assets and revenue. 
Sociologists commonly complain that the study of social change presents 
formidable difficulties. The length of the process, the ensuing reliance on 
documentary sources, the very diffuseness of the task leading to doubts about 
the relevance of the data, tend to bring about charges of abstraction and 
lack of concern with real problems. It is not surprising that this field has 
been left mainly to philosophers. Admittedly the opportunities for field studies 
in social change have been few, and it therefore seems particularly important 
that when an opportunity does occur, full use should be made of it. The 
past five years have shown that the transfer of ownership and control by 
the nationalization acts shifted centres of power, created new institutional 

1 Before the war the largest unified 
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forms, set aside traditional objectives in favour of unfamiliar ones and intro- 
duced new ideas and techniques which threaten established interests—in short, 
an accelerated rate of change which offers to the sociologist a laboratory 
situation perhaps comparable only in scope with contemporary developments 
in Israel. 
TaBLeE I 
THE SIZE OF THE NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 
(as at 31st December 1950) 





Total Fixed Assets 
E ees (less depreciation) 
(000s) nearest £m 





COE hie sare: MAW ig Tile 765 288 
PEE Saab nee 170 548 
Gas or Menta raped peta 140 211 
Inland Transport .. . 888 1,341 
Air Transport{ Bp ’A ‘ * 3° 


7 6 

















1 For the previous 11 months only. 
* Includes the four main-line railways and their associated undertakings, and some 3,000 
road haulage undertakings. 

Nationalization, therefore, offers a wide range of subjects of great interest 
to the sociologist. This paper, it is hoped, will indicate the degree of change 
which has taken place by considering the shifts in centres of power which 
transfer of ownership has produced. It describes the present distribution of 
power in nationalized industry as it is revealed by an examination, first, of 
the relation of Parliament, the Government and the trade unions to the con- 
trolling Boards ; second, of the institutional forms, or patterns of organization 
adopted for each industry ; and third, of the different groups to whom power 
has been apportioned within each industry. The aim of the paper is thus 
to define the effective power exercised by the Boards, to ascertain how power 
has been distributed within the various levels of organization, and to indicate 
some of the groups in the power structure and the conflicts between them. 
It is based on data collected in over two years’ research into the working of 
the nationalized industries on behalf of the Acton Society Trust. 


THE IDEA OF NATIONALIZATION AS A CONCENTRATION OF POWER 


In the days when nationalization was a theoretical objective no one 
envisaged the degree of concentration of power which the particular form 
of nationalization by public corporation has in practice entailed.* It was 


1 Preliminary results of this research have already been published in a series of twelve 
pamphlets called “ Studies in Nationalized Industry’. In these some of the subjects briefly 
mentioned in this paper—accountability, the Minister, centralization, the Unions, etc.—are 
discussed at length. Further papers are to be issued. Our thanks are due to the Trustees 
of the Acton Society for permission to make use of the material, and also for permission to 
reprint some of the tables. 

* See, for example, the Labour Party pamphlet, “The Postwar Organization of British 
Transport ’’, p. 5: “ Though it is essential that there should be a central authority .. . the 
best results are not likely to be achieved through bureaucratic and highly centralized control.” 
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true that all supporters of nationalization wanted centralization of certain 
functions. Technicians and industrial administrators, whose aspirations found 
expression in such reports as those of the Heyworth and Reid Committees 4 
(the latter composed exclusively of mining engineers), were convinced that, 
without ceritral compulsion, the reorganizations, technical changes and financial 
reconstruction which they all felt essential, could never be achieved. The 
trade unions and the Labour movement had accepted nationalization as a 
political objective for many years, but in addition trade unionists had strong 
practical motives for supporting centralization. For reasons which are outside 
the scope of this paper, they saw nationalization as the surest means of achiev- 
ing secure national wages negotiations and effective joint consultation.* For 
a long time the political theorists were concerned with the difficulties which 
the transfer of ownership might encounter and possible threats to the con- 
stitution. Once the device of the public corporation was accepted (as in 
the setting up of the B.B.C. and the Central Electricity Board (r926) and 
the London Passenger Transport Board (1933) ) they began to consider means 
by which the state could exercise effective control of the industries in the 
public interest, and concluded that the only guarantee of democratic control 
was to place upon particular Ministers the final responsibility for the policy 
of a nationalized industry.* The case for centralization had been further 
strengthened during the days of mass unemployment, when many felt the 
need for strong industrial organizations through which the Government could 
actively intervene during a slump. In fact, all nationalization acts authorize 
the issue of substantial stock—in the case of electricity, £700 million—without 
further recourse to Parliament. In addition, the war confirmed that such 
centralized controls were more than theoretical concepts, and that they could 
be effectively applied in a democracy.‘ 

It is perhaps not surprising that the blueprint for nationalization was 
distinguished more by its details of the benefits of public ownership than by 
its attention to the form of organization necessary to produce them. In fact, 
the idea of the Public Corporation, which had been developed for comparatively 
small organizations, mainly metropolitan in character, was uncritically adopted 
for the nationalization of whole industries. It now seems that these demands 
for unification produced a movement towards a concentration of power, which 
might only have been checked if new institutions of control had been devised. 
Of those who put aside the question of the precise form the new administration 

‘ : Lectrici ‘ 1 : McC 
Regi: tate, dep aapeabed rf “en tor Beyeuts Report (r045) ae the coal 
industry, the Reid Report (1945). The Royal Commission on (1931) concluded that 
without unified ownership, co-ordination of i not be achieved. 

2 Trade union views on the administration of nationalized industries were discussed at 
T.U.C. Meese of 1932 and 1944 (the latter resulting in the “‘ Interim Report on Post-War 
Reo = lek Cinta : 

ia pen the Chairmanship of @'D. H Cole core ie 

See, for example, Hancock, British War Economy, and Court (in the history of the 
war series). Also an article by Sir Cyril Hurcomb: “‘ The Co-ordination of Transport in Great 
tag om a the years 1935-44", in the Journal of the Institute of Transport, Vol. XXIi, 
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should take, there were some who were convinced that nationalization would, 
of itself, produce the “ right ’’ organization. Others had decided that it was 
a problem best left to time and the adaptability of native institutions. 

“There is not any one form of industrial organization suited to all 
industries alike . . . a wise community will proceed piecemeal, and by stages, 
in order that it may learn experience.’’ } 


THE POWER OF THE BOARDS 


The first step towards defining the effective power of the new Boards 
must be to assess the implications of the extensive statutory provision for 
Ministerial control. Besides this formal control, the power of the Boards 
has been affected by other forces, in particular, the other nationalized industries 
and the trade unions. The acts envisaged a clear chain of power (Parliament 
—Minister—Board) but the experiences of the past five years have not been 
sufficient to establish where the centre of gravity of power will settle. How- 
ever, much has been learnt about the relations in practice, especially that 

¥ the power of the Minister to give policy directions has not produced that 
concentration of power in the hands of the Government which many people 
feared. On the whole Ministers have exercised great restraint in the use of 
powers, and to date no directions, other than of a purely formal character, . 
appear to have been given. Such practical intervention as has occurred has 
been at its greatest in Civil Aviation, at its least in Transport, with Fuel and 
Power in between, the amount of intervention depending on the particular 
Ministers. That this has been conscious policy may be inferred from a state- 
ment made in public by the Minister of Fuel and Power to the Chairman of 
the British Electricity Authority: “I have not the slightest intention or 
desire to start giving directions . . . those are powers which you may find 
it convenient to make me exercise occasionally.”’ * 

In fact, the most striking feature of the past five years has been the 
emergence of the Boards as separate entities, with a life and purpose of their 
own although projections of the State. It is true that the demands of Govern- 
ment planning restrict their freedom. The point has been made that the 
Cabinet, and not the British Transport Commission, decides how many loco- 
motives the Commission may build. Similarly, the speed at which the British 
Electricity Authority can complete its power station programme and so dis- 
charge its obligation ‘‘ to develop an efficient system of electricity supply ”’ 
is largely determined by government allocations. In the latter case, these 
restrictions are felt particularly keenly, and it is all the more interesting that 
the Chairman of the British Electricity Authority has repeatedly announced 
his dissatisfaction. 

“It seems curious that in such circumstances the need for an adequate 
supply of generating plant is being questioned. It is an open secret that 

1H. J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics (Allen and Unwin), p. 236. 
Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell. Speech at a conference of British Electricity Authority, 
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certain people, euphemistically described as ‘planners’, are constantly 
endeavouring to limit our annual-commissioning programme.” } 

There seems little indication of single-minded control in this, or in the 
relations of the Boards to each other. They have differed considerably among 
themselves, even those whom a single Minister is intended to co-ordinate.* 
The relation between the gas and electricity industries has remained difficult, 
as, for instance, on such matters as publicity campaigns. Frictions also exist 
between the Air Corporations, where the Civil Aviation Act compels them to 
pursue a common labour relations policy. The Annual Report of the Transport 
Commission for 1950 gave considerable attention to the difficulty of its financial 
position, in view of the statutory procedure which must be gone through 
before transport charges can be raised. It is clearly easier for other Boards, 
who are under no such limitation, to meet the obligation imposed by all the 
nationalization acts of covering their costs (the National Coal Board, for 
example, of whom the other nationalized industries are the biggest customers). 
It is worth noting that in 1950 both the National Coal Board and the British 
Electricity Authority briefed counsel to oppose the Transport Commission’s 
application for increased charges before the Transport Rates Tribunal. 

It is difficult to make a satisfactory estimate of the limiting effect of 
the trade unions on the power of the Boards, because of extraneous factors, 
such as the post-war economic situation. Two positive effects may be noted 
—first the appointment of sixteen trade unionists as members of National 
Boards ; second, the obligations contained in all the Acts, that the Boards 
should establish comprehensive negotiating and joint consultative machinery 
in co-operation with the appropriate unions, which has meant in practice 
considerable influence on the forms of organization adopted by the industries. 
But, isolated instances apart, the unions have by no means realized the full 
possibilities which nationalization has opened to them. It is true that the 
close association of the unions with the Boards, both through the extensive 
joint machinery which has been established and through the appointment of 
ex-trade unionists to the Boards, undoubtedly means that the views of the 
unions are carefully considered in matters concerning the workers. Thus 
there is a strong restraining influence on Board policy. But the more vexatious 
question of the exact role of a trade union in nationalized industry, on the 
answer to which their influence may ultimately depend, is still being debated 
within the movement : all that can be said at the moment is that nationaliza- 
tion has convinced many trade unionists that the familiar rules of the 
power-struggle no longer apply. 

Of more immediate significance is the fact that the demands of the post- 
war situation have often meant that particular Unions have been extremely 
favourably placed to exert pressure on the Boards. For example, the economic 


1 Lord Citrine. Speech at aconference of the British Electrical Power Convention, 18 June 


1951. 
* A problem foreseen by the late Sir Arthur Street, when Depu' Chairman of the National 
Coal Board. See “ The Public Corporation in British Experience ” (lostitute of Public Adminis- 
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importance of coal and the railways has increased the bargaining power of 
the unions concerned. In both these industries the Boards’ rejection of union 
claims has been overruled by the Government : the intervention of the Minister 
of Labour after rail negotiations had broken down early in 1951 will be 
remembered ; and the National Coal Board’s acceptance of a supplementary 
pension scheme for mineworkers was announced after a meeting of N.U.M. 
leaders with the Prime Minister. The close association of the unions with 
the Labour Government has undoubtedly helped this increased bargaining 
power to be exercised to the utmost. On the other hand, the complete absence 
of national strikes called by major unions also derives from an identification 
with the Government in power, and cannot be regarded as a permanent feature. 

The most interesting question of the moment is whether this generally 
unexpected independence on the part of the Boards is a trend likely to be 
continued. It is widely admitted that a satisfactory method of public account- 
ability has yet to be found. At the present, public control depends on the 
Minister and the Consumer Councils, both of whom are dependent on informa- 
tion provided by the Board. Hence the frequent complaint that the Ministers 
and the Consumer Councils are mouthpieces of the Boards and not checks on 
their power. In conclusion, though it is as yet too soon to attempt a formal 
definition, the preceding analysis has shown that an extensive concentration 
of power has been achieved and that, despite numerous formal and informal 
checks, the powers of the Board are very great indeed. 


THE INTERNAL DISTRIBUTION OF POWER 


The industries over which these powers are exercised are so large and so 
widely dispersed that, following nationalization, the creation of internal 
administrative structures of great complexity was made necessary, and the 
problem arose of recruiting a bureaucracy. In all but one case the nationaliza- 
tion acts themselves gave specific instructions as to the basic outlines of these 
structures. The Transport Act laid down that the Transport Commission 
should establish executives responsible to itSelf for the management and 
operation of particular services. Six executives have been set up—the Rail- 
way, London Transport, Road Haulage, Hotels, Docks and Inland Waterways, 
and Road Passenger Executives: the Act further provided that the number 
of these could be changed by order of the Minister of Transport. In electricity 
and gas, the Acts set up regional bodies as well as national Boards. Although 
electricity generation was made the sole responsibility of the national board, 
the British Electricity Authority, distribution was made the responsibility of 
fourteen Area Boards, which as statutory bodies may be dissolved only by 
Act of Parliament. Over these the British Electricity Authority exercises 
only policy and certain financial controls. In gas, the operation of the industry 
was assigned to twelve autonomous Area Boards. At the national level, the 
Gas Council has certain specific functions in connection with finance, research 
and industrial relations: any further action on its part would be wlira vires 
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unless authorized by the Area Boards concerned. The only case in which 
no such executive or regional bodies were set up by the Acts was that of 
coal. As far as the statutory distribution of power within the industries is 
concerned, therefore, the provisions range from a complete formal concen- 
tration of power in the National Coal Board to a federal structure in the 
gas industry. 

Apart from these statutory differences, the administrative structures 
devised by the Boards. have a certain similarity, though it is a mistake to 
assume that there is anything approaching uniformity. The similarity is not 
surprising in view of the problem common to ali the industries—that of con- 
trolling and co-ordinating widely dispersed units, which differ considerably in 
size and character. The most striking example comes from road haulage. 
Here the Executive acquired over a period of three years some 40,000 vehicles 
from an industry where previously the average size was about 2:5 vehicles 
per firm. In effect this has meant that the Executive has taken over, in 
addition to the railway-controlled firms such as Pickford and Carter Paterson, 
some 3,000 separate undertakings ranging in size from a few hundred to a 
handful of vehicles, with an inconceivable variety of services and practices. 
Apart from the difficulty, for which there was no precedent in the transport 
industry, of creating means of co-ordinating these acquisitions, the Executive 
had to create a new basic unit for the industry, the depot. This consists of 
about twenty vehicles, and thus in most cases even the basic unit is an 
amalgamation of a number of firms. 

The solution which all the industries 1 adopted was to interpose between 
themselves and the “ operational level ’’—e.g. colliery, or power station— 
several layers of management, with powers over a given area. These layers 
are shown in Table II. In this way, State control of the colliery, for example, 
is exercised, from the colliery view-point, through four layers of authority, 
sub-Area, Area, Division, National Coal Board. In the main the industries 
took over very little on which to base these new layers. The one exception 
was the railways, which had already been reorganized in 1921 into four main- 
line companies, which have formed the basis of the Railway Executive's 
organization. For the others, there was little. In electricity there was the 
Central Electricity Board, set up in 1926 to establish a national electricity 
grid, which could form a basis for the British Electricity Authority’s generation 
services, but from the point of view of the requirements of the new adminis- 
tration this was a small organization, with a staff of little more than 2,000." 
In road haulage, the firm of Pickfords became the “ Special Traffics ’’ Division, 
and a parcels service has been built up around the undertakings acquired 
from Carter Paterson. Such cases, however, have been rare and apply only 


1 Except London Transport and the Air Corporations. London Transport was unified in 
1933 under a public corporation and is a compact organization which has changed little since 
Transport Act. Se eee a ee 


genera , which is organized in 14 Divisions co-terminous with 
the Area Electricity Boards (distribution), has 42,000 employees, 
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to limited sectors of the industries. Mainly it has been a case of starting 
from scratch, and creating new forms. 

It is interesting to compare the difference, in terms of size and respon- 
sibility, between these new administrative levels and what previously existed. 
At the regional level, the largest electricity area in terms of capacity (apart 
from London) is in the North-West, and has within its boundaries about 
eighty acquired undertakings, thirty-five power stations and 16,500 employees. 
At the sub-regional level, the fifty Areas into which the coal industry has 

been divided have in a number of cases more than 20,000 employees. One 
of the largest of these, Doncaster, in the North-Eastern Division, had in 1950 
an annual output of 8-6 million tons,’ which before nationalization could only 
have been rivalled by a few of the giants of the industry, Powell Duffryn, 
for example. Again at the sub-regional level, the thirty-one District Managers 
in road haulage control organizations larger than anything previously known 
in the industry. There are many such examples. They all show the vast 
increase in the responsibility of management which nationalization has pro- 
duced. The problem of recruiting men of sufficient calibre and experience 
is obvious enough, and difficulties were to be expected when men from a 
wide variety of backgrounds were promoted to infinitely more powerful posi- 
‘tions. ‘“ The new posts of Area General Manager which were thus created 
involved duties and responsibilities of a kind which few of the industry’s 
administrators have been called upon to perform in the past.’’ * 

In cross-section, each of these structures is equally complex in character, 
the functions represented varying according to the nature of the particular 
industry. In all cases, the national regional and sub-regional layers are 
organized in departments under the executive management. There are 
certain “common services ’’ departments found in all the industries: these 
are administration (secretariat), legal, finance, research and scientific, etc. 
All the industries have also set up specialist departments dealing with labour 
relations and welfare, and often industrial medical services. 

The recruitment of outside professions, such as law and finance, is a 
common feature of large-scale expansions: more interesting in the case of 
nationalization, with its aim of improving technical standards, has been the 
institutionalizing of the technical specialist. ‘‘ The process of raising technical 
standards is unending. The year 1947—the first of public ownership—had 
seen the gathering together of staffs of specialists in mining engineering, 
electrical and mechanical engineering, coal preparation and so on.”’ * 

Thus, in all the industries there is now a body of specialists at national 
headquarters, who advise the Board and who are in fact responsible for plan- 
ning the technical development of the whole industry. At regional level there 
is another body of specialists, who in addition to more local planning functions 
have supervisory powers. For example, in the coal industry, the Divisional 


1 National Coal Board: Annual and Accounts, 1950. Accounts Table IV. 
2 National Coal Board: Annual and Accounts, 1947, para. 
* Tbid., 1948, para. 74. . ; 
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Tasre II 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES ! 
(as at 30th June 1951) 





Level Coal Electricity 


" British Electricity 
National Authorit 
Board | (Generation) |(Distribution) 
9 14 14 12 
ate mane ; 
Boards Boards 


Group Sub-Area | Division or 
Group,’ etc. 








Power District Gasworks or 
Station Sales district 














Transport 





British Transport Commission 





Hotels Docks and Inland 
Executive Waterways Executive 


(Docks) (Canals) 


> 6 9 4 4 
Regional . . Regions Areas _ Divisions 
Sub-Regional *# District or ) District Group District 
Operational . | Stationmaster, Depot Hotel, Docks Canal 
Goods Refreshment Office 
Agent, etc. Room 


1 It will be noted that there is no standard terminology within the industries. 

In coal and road haulage, the sub-regional level is further divided, as shown. 

* Each Area Board in gas has a sub-regional level, but there is no common terminology. 
Mechanical Engineer is usually responsible for promoting and controlling the 
introduction of new machinery at a colliery. Such developments have in 
effect created a whole class of technicians, with planning and supervisory 
powers, which they are required to exercise over operational personnel whose 
practical experience may be greater than their own. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to give detailed examples of the total 
staffs of these departments, as the bureaucracy of nationalized industry is 
still at the moment more a matter for political. assertion than sociological 
inquiry. The total figures of administrative and clerical staff for each industry 
are made public, but the figures of distribution by levels of organization and 
by departments are rarely revealed. The Annual Reports do give the totals 
of national headquarters staff, though the Transport Commission includes 
only its own staff, and not that of the six transport executives. The totals 
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for 1950! are: National Coal Board, 1,319; British Electricity Authority, 
1,522; Gas Council, 196; British Transport Commission, 240; and for the 
two Air Corporations: British Overseas Airways, 1,600 approximately ; 
British European Airways, 700 approximately.? 

However, figures are available for the coal industry which give some idea 
of the distribution of staff between levels. The total non-industrial staff, 
i.e. technical, administrative and clerical, is 39,000. The comparable figure 
for the industry before nationalization is estimated at 30,000.4 In 1947 the 
total was 35,000 ; distributed as follows : Divisional Headquarters (8 Divisions) 
—3,000; Area Headquarters (48 Areas)—6,000; Collieries—24,000. The 
sub-Area headquarters had not been set up at that time. 

Again, although detailed figures showing distribution of staff by depart- 
ment are not available, the following is the ranking of departments by size 
at the headquarters of the National Coal Board: Secretary’s, Production, 
Finance, Labour, Marketing, Science, Legal, with Secretary’s accounting for 
about one-half of the total, and Production about one-sixth. 


COMPOSITION OF THE NEw BUREAUCRACY 


A professed aim of nationalization, which found various forms of expres- 
sion, was an increase of opportunity in industry and a reduction of class 
differences. In view of the many doubts within the industries that this has 
proved to be the case, and the increasingly popular view that nationalization 
is one further step towards the managerial society, it is interesting to see to 


whom power has so far been entrusted. 

(a) The Boards. Three points should be borne in mind when considering 
the composition of the national Boards. First the area from which appoint- 
ments are made is specified in the nationalization acts. Thus the Minister 
of Transport must choose those experienced in “ transport, industrial, com- 
mercial or financial matters, in administration or in the organization of 
workers ’’: in other words, the Board is to be an “ expert Board ’’, and not 
a Board representing “ sectional interests’’ as in the French nationalized 
industries. The Coal, Gas and Electricity Acts contain similar provisions, 
with the additional qualification of experience in applied science. Second, 
all boards consist of full-time and part-time members. The appointment 
of part-time members was intended to strengthen the hands of the Boards 
in two ways: to facilitate resignations from the Board in the case of disagree- 
ment with the Minister ; and, to raise the standing of the Board in the eyes 
of the public by appointing members from outside the industry with estab- 
lished reputations. Third, the specific functions of the Boards differ from 
industry to industry. The Gas Council and the Transport Commission are 

1 The Coal Board figure is that given in the Annual Report for 1948, but the total is not 
believed to have changed eg rg since then. 


mthtnnaaen the two Air Corporations do not have regional and sub-regional 


management. 
* National Coal Board: Annual Report and Accounts, 1950. 
“Tbid., 1947, para. 131. 
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“ policy-making boards ’’ while the six transport executives, and originally 
the Coal Board, are “‘ management boards ’’ responsible for the day to day 
management of the industries. In consequence there are variations in the 
work of Board members. For example, some board members have responsi- 
bilities for particular departments. Thus all seven full-time members of the 
Railway Executive have functional responsibilities, and are specialists in the 
relevant fields, e.g. mechanical engineering, operating, etc. Other Boards 
assign no functional responsibilities to their members. 

Table III shows the occupational background of the national board 
members in office on 31 December 1950. It reflects the strict adherence 
to the qualifications prescribed in the acts and shows that most popular 
beliefs appear to be unfounded, notably that the Boards are staffed by retired 
service officers, civil servants and political favourites. In addition, the 
prophesied lack of recruits from the ranks of top executives did not materialize. 
As has already been described, the experiences of the inter-war years con- 
vinced many of these that the best answer to their problems lay in amalgama- 
tion. Thus, although there were some resignations following nationalization, 
in fact thirty-six of the forty-seven full-time members were working in the 
industries before nationalization. Coming as they did from industries where 
ownership was increasingly divorced from control, the idea of nationalization 
was perhaps less repugnant to them than has been suggested: in particular, 
the idea of the “expert board ’’ was undoubtedly a strong inducement. 

On the whole three main groups are represented. The largest comes 
from private industry, and consists mainly of industrial administrators and 
top technicians. The second group are the trade unionists, of whom there 
is at least one to each industry. The third consists of higher civil servants 
of whom there are five * (two of them ex-Permanent Secretaries, Sir Cyril 
Hurcomb and Sir Henry Self), all of whom had war-time experience of large- 
scale administration. 

Table IV shows the educational background of national board members. 
The proportion of ‘‘ elementary only ’’ members is entirely accounted for by 
the ex-trade union members ; the twenty-five members with secondary and 
technical education only are almost all examples of “ managerial mobility ’’, 
being men who entered the industry at the bottom of the managerial ladder 
and worked their. way up. 

On the whole, the Boards appear to be composed of men of considerable 
practical experience ; apart from the political necessity of appointing trade 
unionists, it would be interesting to see how far their composition differs 
from that of private industries of comparable scale which are found in this 
country, for example, I.C.I. 

(b) Senior Officials. No statutory provisions were made regarding the 
appointment of chief officers and senior officials in the new organizations. 


ee ee ee ed ee a re eee 
on the smoothness of the transfer of ownership and the co-operation of all interests, despite 
numerous opportunities to show bias. : 

2 Sir Charles Ellis, of the National Coal Board, is classified as a scientist. 
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Taste III 


OccuPATIONAL BACKGROUND OF NaTIONAL BoaRD MEMBERs } 
(on 31st December 1950) 
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1 For the following boards: National Coal Board, British Electricity Authority, Gas Council, 
British Transport Commission, Railway Executive, London Transport tive, Road Haulage 
Executive, Docks and Inland Waterways Executive, Road Passenger Executive, Hotels Executive, 
British European Airways, British Overseas Airways. 

* The Chairmen of the Area Gas and Electricity Boards, who are also part-time members 
of the appropriate national board, are not shown in this table. 

* Includes 14 managing directors. 

* This includes members who do not fit in any of the other categories but who have in 
common service on various public Boards and in local government. 


TABLE IV 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF NATIONAL BoARD MEMBERS ! 
(on 31st December 1950) 





Full-time Members 
(including Chairmen) 





Elementary only . 8 
Secondary or EE only . es 15 
Secondary and university . 7 
Public school (major and minor) only 2 2 
Public School and University . II 
ares 2 

2 


Privately and abroad . 
Not known . & ER 





pi Be ae ee Serle ieee ahr a ak 47 32 














1 As in Table III (above). 
* Figure does not include Chairmen of Gas and Electricity Boards who are also part-time 


* There are board members from the following public schools: Clifton, Eton, Haileybury, 
Harrow, Loretto, Marlborough, Merchant Taylors, Bundle Res, Rugby, and Westminster. 
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Considerable changes were effected, however. In particular, the increase in 
specialization already noted has brought together in one organization men 
from widely differing backgrounds both from within and outside the industries. 
Table V shows an analysis of the background of 442 board members and 
senior Officials in the electricity supply industry immediately following 
nationalization. The classifications are based on the last position held. The 
two classifications ‘‘ municipal authorities ’’ and “ joint authorities ’’ includes 
only the managers and technicians of these organizations, and not the local 
government elected representatives, who served on the controlling authorities. 
These are found under “ local government ”’ together with local government 
officials now in the industry, many of whom were previously connected with 
the administration of municipal electricity undertakings. “‘ Trade Unions ”’ 
includes all ex-trade union officials, the majority of whom either were working 
or had worked in the industry, and a number of whom were also local govern- 
ment elected representatives. The twenty-two Area Board members listed 
under “‘ outside interests ’’ include representatives of co-operative societies and 
agricultural organizations—for example, the National Farmers’ Union. 

It is interesting to compare the representation of the three largest groups, 
Central Electricity Board, Municipal undertakings and Private companies, 
with the strengths of these organizations before vesting day.1_ The private 
companies, which together had a total staff of about 48,000, have 116 repre- 
sentatives : the municipal undertakings, with a total staff of 73,000, have r19, 
while the Central Electricity Board, with a total staff of only 2,250, has 57 
representatives, including a majority over the two other groups combined 
among chief officers at the national level. The role of the C.E.B. before 
nationalization has already been described : its responsibility for the operation 


of the national grid undoubtedly gave it a favoured place in the new 
organization. 


INTERNAL POWER CONFLICTS 


It was hardly to be expected that a redistribution of power on the scale 
described would pass without marked friction or even conflict, within the 
nationalized industries. It is true that the physical transfer of ownership 
was effected smoothly enough: however, the reorganization and technical 
change involved in all large-scale amalgamations invariably produce internal 
frictions, all the more when spheres of influence are not finally distinguished. 
There is interesting evidence that nationalization has affected the status of 
a number of management groups who have clung to their old roles despite 
changes in the power structure. Three sources of potential friction may be 
distinguished : first, when men with traditional loyalties are suddenly brought 
together in a unified organization : second, when formerly independent under- 
takings are required to work under a control imposed from above, for example, 
the position which regional management finds itself vis-a-vis the national 

‘i : Electricit 
are from the Minwtry of ae rf Pener Stati Digest, 19464", Table 103. or 
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Board: third, when established interests are threatened by the introduction 
of new ideas and techniques, especially in the form of new departments formally 
of equal status. 


TaBLe V 


OccUPATIONAL BACKGROUND OF NATIONAL AND AREA BOARD MEMBERS AND 
SENIOR OFFICIALS, BriTISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


(om rst April 1948) 

Source : “ Directory of B.E.A. Boards and Officials’ published by Electrical Review, 
1948. The 442 Board members and officials. listed were those appointed immediately 
following vesting-day. All National and Area Board members had been appointed, 
but not all chief officers. 





I IV 
Senior Board Senior 
cals, Officials, 
ish , Area 
Electricity Electricity 
Authority Boards 





41 57 
108 119 
93 116 
13 16 


Central : peceeedh Board . 
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Private Coys. . 
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Local Government . 
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Outside interests . 
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102 297 442 




















Notes: Column I includes full-time and any members of the British Electricity 

Authority, but not the Chairmen of the Area Electricity Boards who are also 
-time members of the Authority. They are shown in Column III. 

Column II includes all chief officers of the Board and their deputies (where 
applicable) appointed in April 1948. There were at that time three appoint- 
ments listed as vacant. 
Column III includes all Area Board members appointed in April, 1948. 
Column IV includes all chief officers of the Area Boards, Divisional Controllers 
and Divisional Headquarters Staffs where appointed, and Sub-Area managers 
appointed in April selina 


Tocal government elected representatives 
«Ail local govechment otic 
ncludes agricultural and co-operative movement representatives. 


Following the railway amalgamation of the early nineteen-twenties, when 
120 separate railways became four main-line companies, there were strong 
complaints that officers from particular companies were getting the best 
positions. Indeed one company was sufficiently conscious of these feelings 
to adopt the practice of making certain appointments from outside the group- 
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ing. Some persistence of jealousies between employees still identified with 
their old organizations is generally recognized as inevitable when amalgamation 
takes place, and indeed the figures given in Table I of the numbers of separate 
undertakings acquired by the nationalized industries show that the likelihood, 
in their case, of similar identifications continuing was high. Moreover, in no 
case in the nationalized industries was there an established centre, in the 
sense of a firm whose position of authority in the industry was unquestioned. 
This lack of an accepted pivot on which the new organization could turn 
provides a marked contrast with recent large-scale expansions in pene 
industry, as for instance, in Unilever and Tube Investments. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that senior appointments in unticwalined 
industry have often been the subject of internal criticism. In the railways 
there is a feeling that the “ best positions’’ have gone to ex-L.M.S. men 
(though in fact both Chairmen of the Railway Executive have come from the 
Southern Railway): in electricity a common complaint is that the Central 
Electricity Board is now in control of the whole industry, in road haulage 
that the Executive is dominated by Pickfords, and so on. Loyalties of this 
kind do not end with a feeling that it is the old firm which counts in pro- 
motion ; the jealousies reach down and affect even the workers, expressing 
themselves in such forms as an unwillingness to co-operate which has often 
frustrated the intentions of the co-ordinator, as for example, when attempts 
have been made to introduce standard operating methods in British Railways.* 
In road haulage, the competition of the inter-war years has meant that some 
sections of the industry have found it difficult to co-operate with others. 
One depot formed in the North of England consisted of two firms (which 
may be called X and Y) from the same town and rivals of some twenty years’ 
standing. The depot was set up at a garage belonging to Y and was serviced 
by Y mechanics. Within a short period X drivers were complaining that Y 
drivers received the best vehicles, the best assignments, the best servicing 
and so on. 

Such incidents naturally have a strong clinical interest for the student 
of human relations, but it seems clear that there is a limit to the time during 
which such rivalries affect the new organization, though there is evidence 
from the railways that the period is often underestimated. Even in British 
Railways, the pre-1921 identifications are still found. An older railwaymen 
will frequently describe himself, not as “an old L.M.S. man’’, but as “an 
old London and North-Western man ’’, or some other company of the pre-1921 
period. There were, one feels, sufficient precedents for it to be hoped that the 
nationalized industries would have taken steps to minimize such frictions. 
Unfortunately the awareness seems to have been limited. In an annual 
report * the Transport Commission considered the task of amalgamating 3,000 
toad haulage firms and decided that although most of the difficulties of setting 
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up the new organization had been surmounted, “‘ teething troubles ’’ were still 
involved. . 

Not only have the industries taken little effective action to help the 
process of identification and to stimulate new loyalties, but their very structures 
hinder such a development. The most serious position is that of the opera- 
tional manager, who by the imposition above him of two, three or even four 
layers of management, now feels that he is removed from face-to-face contact 
with those who really make the decisions. This engenders a particular kind 
of “ anti’’-attitude. Thus, in the coal industry, anyone from outside the 
pit is commonly referred to as “ from the N.C.B.’’ The resistance to outside 
control is perhaps shown most clearly in the relations between the National 
Boards and the regional levels of management, where more generally it is 
felt to be interference ‘from London’”’ in matters traditionally decided 
regionally. In view of the past lack of voluntary co-operation on the part 
of many of the industries, particularly in coal and road haulage, it was inevit- 
able that an imposition of control, and the existence of a strong central 
authority in particular, would be resented. Such resentment is all the more 
intense as it appears to be based on a feeling that centralization is a direct 
reflection on the competence of executive management, and thus lowers its 
status. For example, in the railways, there has been a marked loss of status 
on the part of the six regions, which correspond roughly to the old main-line 
companies. Certain functions have been taken over by the Railway Executive 
from senior regional officers who were previously independent chief officers, 
in particular, the Chief Regional Officer has far fewer powers than his old 
counterpart, the main-line General Manager: moreover the change has 
entailed not only smaller responsibilities but smaller salaries. Again, in the 
coal industry the situation following vesting-day was very much “ Hobart 
House versus the Divisions ”, and indeed the closure of the promising N.C.B. 
Staff College was attributed to the Divisions identifying it with the National 
Board. 

An interesting example comes from the electricity industry. Electricity 
distribution is in the hands of fourteen Area Boards, which, as mainly auton- 
omous bodies, own the distribution network. On the generation side the 
Divisions are merely internal administrative units, ownership of the power 
stations being vested in the National Board. But there have been indications 
that the Divisions are looking enviously at the status of the Area Boards, 
especially as there are fairly wide divergences between the salaries of Area 
and Divisional Officers. 

The relation of the British Transport Commission to its various executives 
has given similar examples of internal friction, especially with the railway 
representatives, who have claimed that technical developments on the railways 
are hindered by the Commission.? 

The more serious frictions, however, are not so much between the different 
levels of the organization, where there are already some signs of a willingness 

1 See the Railway Gazette, 11 August 1950. ® Manchester Guardian, 23 December 1950. 
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to accommodate and to improve relationships. They arise rather from the 
departmental structure which nationalization has introduced, and in particular 
from the emphasis on specialization and planning. Résistance to change is 
not a sufficient explanation: many of the new specialist departments have 
usurped functions which were once prerogatives of executive management ;. 
frequently the latter are convinced that such developments mean an inevitable 
loss of status. At the same time, changes in scale and changes in the economic 
situation have meant that certain departments are genuinely less important 
than before. A notable example is in the Marketing Department in coal. 
Owing to overproduction in the inter-war years, the successful operation of 
most coal companies depended on commercial directors and sales managers. 
Now the whole emphasis in the industry is on the Production Department. 
Such changes have yet to be accepted. 

One conflict of this type which is known to most large-scale industry is 
that between the ‘‘ administrator” and the “‘ producer”. In the national- 
ized industries most administrative departments (usually in the form of a 
Secretary’s or Establishments Department) are complete newcomers to the 
industry, staffed in many cases from the Civil Service, usually from the 
ministries associated with the industries. The identification of these new 
departments with centralized control appears to have sharpened resentment. 
In the electricity industry, there is a feeling among engineers that nationaliza- 
tion has meant over-administration : hence the cry “‘ less Self, more Hacking ” 
echoed in a House of Commons Debate.* On the other hand the adminis- 
trators do not always feel that their own position is satisfactory, for despite 
their established place in the new structure, the prospects of advancement 
for administrative employees are, in fact, often considerably less than those 
for other departments. For example, in the coal industry, though the senior 
executive position of Area General Manager is theoretically open to all with 
experience in industrial administration, in practice such appointments have 
gone exclusively to men from the Production Department.* 

The growth of planning and specialist departments has often made opera- 
tional management feel that many of its rightful functions have been usurped, 
though in fact these functions may never have been exercised. The problem 
is widely recognized, particularly in the coal industry. 

There is a need for a new conception of the importance . . of planning in the 


(coal) industry . . . management's - is primarily to manage and not to plan. 
If they have not the time for both . . . planning will suffer. There has been much 
suspicion about the development of a planning department and there is some fear 
that the status of the management will be affected.‘ 


1 It is interesting to note that the National Health Service is not free of it either. ‘‘ Time 
will eventually solve =< difficulty) by demonstrating to the doctors that they have more to 

gain from sticking to clinical practice than from ong seagyge ge in my mem oe for — 

have neither training nor competence ’’—Article by in September 1951 e 
SLES | (journal of the Reports, Ht ene “9 hee goa ge . =o 

ouse of Commons ansard, 25 ly 1950, 47 331. 

® See National Coal Board: Annual and Accounts, 1947, A V, p. 4. 

“«E. H. Browne, Director General of uction, N.C.B. ‘Address to National Association 
of Colliery Managers on tr May 1951. 
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It is in the coal industry also that the most widespread example of friction 
between departments is found—that between Production and Labour. It must 
first be pointed out that the colliery manager is responsible under criminal 
law for the safety, health and welfare of his employees. This, coupled with 
the authoritarian traditions of the industry, means that management reacts 
strongly to anything which appears to divide responsibility: The reaction 
to the development of a separate personnel department has been particularly 
marked, for it was on the personnel function that managerial authority was 
mainly based: the result has been difficulties at all levels of the industry 
between the Production and Labour Departments. The Labour Department’s 
function of advising, and in some cases supervising, in labour matters is 
frequently questioned, and complaints are heard of having to deal with 
“ uneducated people’’. Here the roots go very deep. The Labour Officers 
are invariably ex-officials of the National Union of Mineworkers, who in many 
cases sat as union representatives opposite men with whom they now have 
to co-operate. In view of the industry’s stormy history, difficult situations 
were inevitable. 

The conflict is well illustrated by the following facts. Labour officers 
have not yet been introduced at colliery level, where there is a strong case 
for appointing them. No training scheme for labour officers has been intro- 
duced, although the Board’s “ Ladder Plan ’’ makes full provision for the 
further training of production officials. It has frequently happened that in 
the Divisions both the Production and Labour Departments have claimed the 
right to lead the Board’s side of the District Disputes Committee, which is 
an important part of the industry’s arbitration machinery. Finally, the 
hostility of the Production side to the idea of a Labour Department with 
a status equal to its own is given perhaps its fullest expression in the 
made by Sir Charles Reid, himself a mining engineer, for the reform of the 
industry. These proposals * were based on a replacement of the present nine 
divisions by about twenty-five corporations, and saw only two functions which 
should be represented at Board level. ‘‘ All other departments are services, 
either to Production, or Sales, or both.’’ 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has not set out to test any particular hypothesis about 
nationalization. Its aim has been rather to give, as far as is possible, an 
overall description of the form of the new administration and of developments 
within it. It is hoped that its findings may convince others of the many 
unique opportunities for research which do exist, and possibly serve as a basis 
for future work in this field. 

It would be rash to regard as final conclusions based on four or five years’ 
experience of nationalization in industries which are nation-wide and whose 

1 
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* See particularly Sir Charles Reid’s article in The Times of 24 November 1948. 
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roots go back a century or more. However, the powers of the Boards have 
been shown to be very great, despite formal and informal checks. In par- 
ticular, in the post-war situation, the relation of Ministers to nationalized 
industries does not seem to have differed appreciably from that with large- 
scale private enterprise: it is possible that in-time, given developments in 
the techniques of state planning, the differences may be even further reduced. 
As far as the internal distribution of power is concerned, the industries have 
created a vast complex of managerial levels and departments which have 
hardly begun to settle down. Within the bureaucracy which has been 
recruited to this new administration, a whole kaleidoscope of power conflicts 
and frictions of every kind canbe seen, few of which were expected, and all 
of which bear eloquent witness to the contention that nationalization has 
meant far more than a different name, or a different coat of paint. 

The implications of all this for the scientific study of human relations 
have yet to be grasped. It has been said of changes in industrial erganization 
that ‘‘ [management] can only initiate but not make changes. Once initiated, 
the change takes its course through the behaviours of all affected, is modified 
by that behaviour and as actually experienced, has become the creation of 
all’’.* This was a conclusion based on a study of change in a comparatively 
small-scale industry : how much more true it seems of nationalization, where 
statutory changes devised by outsiders have been imposed on whole industries. 
Nationalization has set in motion a series of reactions, the results of which 
no one can foresee. This fact alone should perform a useful service by ending 
once and for all the heresy of the ‘‘ Social Engineer ’’, who was visualized, 
not so very long ago, armed with concepts from the physical sciences, con- 
fidently going about his business of initiating and regulating change. In the 
meantime, though the sociologist may yearn for a more positive role in the 
industrial field, it is only by patiently enlarging the scope of his research, 
by establishing data and developing appropriate techniques, that he may 
hope to reach the stage where he can do more than challenge (and occasionally 
dispose of) current assumptions. 

1 There is one respect, however, ete ge es vonyrma y¥ to differ. The 
prosecution of an Area Electricity Board has ent Se queten of ew the laws of the 
land can effectively be applied to control the actions of a Public Board (see Manchester Guardian, 


8 March 1951). 
2 E. Wight Bakke, Bonds of Organization (Harper Bros., 1951). 








Symbols of Class Status * 
ERVING GOFFMAN 











I 


HE TERMS status, position, and role have been used interchangeably 
to refer to the set of rights and obligations which governs the behaviour 
of persons acting in a given social capacity. 

In general, the rights and obligations of a status are fixed through time 
by means of external sanctions enforced by law, public opinion, and threat 
of socio-economic loss, and by internalized sanctions of the kind that are 
built into a conception of self and give rise to guilt, remorse, and shame. 

A status may be ranked on a scale of prestige, according to the amount 
of social value that is placed upon it relative to other statuses in the same 
sector of social life. An individual may be rated on a scale of esteem, depend- 
ing on how closely his performance approaches the ideal established for that 
particular status.* 

Co-operative activity based on a differentiation and integration of statuses 
is a universal characteristic of social life. This kind of harmony requires that 
the occupant of each status act toward others in a manner which conveys 
the impression that his conception of himself and of them is the same as 
their conception of themselves and him. A working consensus of this sort 
therefore requires adequate communication about conceptions of status. 

The rights and obligations of a status are frequently ill-adapted to the 
requirements of ordinary communication. Specialized means of displaying 
one’s position frequently develop. Such sign-vehicles have been called status 
symbols.? They are the cues which select for a person the status that is to 
be imputed to him and the way in which others are to treat him. 

Status symbols visibly divide the social world into categories of persons, 
thereby helping to maintain solidarity within a category and hostility between 
different categories.‘ Status symbols must be distinguished from collective 


1A modified version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the University 
of Chicago Society for Social Research in 1949. The writer is grateful to W. Lloyd Warner 
for direction and to Robert Armstrong, Tom Burns, and Angelica Choate for criticism. 

® The distinction between prestige and esteem is taken from Kingsley Davis, “‘ A Conceptual 
Analysis of Stratification”, Am. Soc. Rev., VII, June 1942, 309-21. 


The most general a to the study of status known to the writer is to be 
found in H. Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, vol. II, part IV, ‘‘ Ceremonial Institutions ”’. 
*See G. Simmel, “ Fashion ’’, International Quarterly, vol. X, pp. 130-55. 
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symbols which serve to deny the difference between categories in order that 
members of all categories may be drawn together in affirmation of a single 
moral community.? 

Status symbols designate the position which an occupant has, not the 
way in which he fulfils it. They must therefore be distinguished from esteem 
symbols which designate the degree to which a person performs the duties of 
his position in accordance with ideal standards, regardless of the particular 
rank of his position. For example, the Victoria Cross is awarded in the 
British Army for heroic performance of a task, regardless of what particular 
task it is and regardless of the rank of the person who performs it. This 
is an esteem symbol. It rates above a similar one called the George Cross. 
On the other hand, there is an insignia which designates Lieutenant-Colonel. 
It is a status symbol. It tells us about the rank of the person who wears it 
but tells us nothing about the standard he has achieved in performing the 
duties of his rank. It ranks him above a man who wears the insignia of a 
Captain, although, in fact, the Captain may be rated higher than the Lieutenant- 
Colonel in terms of the esteem that is accorded to good soldiers. 

Persons in the same social position tend to possess a similar pattern of 
behaviour. Any item of a person’s behaviour is, therefore, a sign of his 
social position. A sign of position can be a status symbol only if it is used 
with some regularity as a means of “ placing ’’ socially the person who makes 
it. Any sign which provides reliable evidence of its maker’s position— 
whether or not laymen or sociologists use it for evidence about position 
—may be called a-test of status. This paper is concerned with the pressures 
that play upon behaviour as a result of the fact that a symbol of status is 
not always a very good test of status. 

By definition, then, a status symbol carries categorical significance, that 
is, it serves to identify the social status of the person who makes it. But 
it may also carry expressive significance, that is, it may express the point 
of view, the style of life, and the cultural values of the person who makes it, 
or may satisfy needs created by the imbalance of activity in his particular 
social position. For example, in Europe the practice of fighting a duel of 
honour was for three centuries a symbol of gentlemanly status. The cate- 
gorical significance of the practice was so well known that the right of taking 
or giving the kind of offence which led to a duel was rarely extended to the 
lower classes. The duel also carried an important expressive significance, 
however ; it vividly portrayed the conception that a true man was an object 
of danger, a being with limited patience who did not allow a love of life to 
check his devotion to his principles and to his self-respect. On the whole, 
we must assume that any item of behaviour is significant to some degree in 
both a categorical and an expressive capacity. 

Status symbols are used because they are better suited to the require- 
ments of communication than are the rights and duties which they signify. 


1 See E. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, trans. S. w. Swain (New 
York, 1926), especially pp. 230-4. 
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This very fact, however, makes it necessary for status symbols to be distinct 
and separate from that which they signify. It is always possible, therefore, 
that symbols may come to be employed in a “ fraudulent ’’ way, i.e. to signify 
a status which the claimant does not in fact possess. We may say, then, 
that continuing use of status symbols in social situations requires mechanisms 
for restricting the opportunities that arise for misrepresentation. We may 
approach the study of status symbols by classifying the restrictive mechanisms 
embodied in them. 

With this approach in mind, we may distinguish between two important 
kinds of status symbols: occupation symbols and class symbols. This paper 
is chiefly concerned with class symbols. 

There appear to be two main types of occupation symbols. One type 
takes the form of credentials which testify with presumed authority to a 
person’s training and work history. During the initiation of a work relation- 
ship reliance must frequently be placed upon symbols of this kind. They 
are protected from forgery by legal sanctions and, more importantly, by the 
understanding that corroborative information will almost certainly become 
available. The other type of occupation symbol comes into play after the 
work relation has been established and serves to mark off levels of prestige 
and power within a formal organization.* 

On the whole, occupation symbols are firmly tied to an approved referent 
by specific and acknowledged sanctions, much in the manner in which symbols 
of social caste are rigidly bound. In the case of social class, however, symbols 
play a role that is less clearly controlled by authority and in some ways more 
significant. 

No matter how we define social class we must refer to discrete or dis- 
continuous levels of prestige and privilege, where admission to any one of 
these levels is, typically, determined by a complex of social qualifications, 
no one or two of which are necessarily essential. Symbols of class status 
do not typically refer to a specific source of status but rather to something 
based upon a configuration of sources. So it is that when we meet an indi- 
vidual who manipulates symbols in what appears to be a fraudulent way— 
displaying the signs yet possessing only a doubtful claim to what they signify 
—we often cannot justify our attitude by reference to his specific shortcomings. 
Furthermore, in any estimate we make of a person’s class status, the multiple 
determinants of class position make it necessary for us to balance and weigh 
the person’s favourable social qualifications against his less favourable ones. 
As we may expect, in situations where complex social judgments are required, 
the exact social position of a person is obscured and, in a sense, replaced by 
a margin of dissensus and doubt. Self-representations which fall within this 
margin may not meet with our approval, but we cannot prove they are 
Si SENOS 


les would be private offices, ted eating-rooms, etc. For a treatment of 
suns egeditte a feet ations, see C. Barnard, “ and Pa’ of Status 
Systems in Formal *"', chap. 4, pp. 46-83, in Industry and Society, ed. W. F. Whyte 
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No matter how we define social class we must refer to rights which are 
exercised and conceded but are not specifically laid down in law or contract 
and are not invariably recognized in practice. Legal-sanctions cannot be 
applied against those who represent themselves as possessing a class status 
which an informed majority would not accord them. Offenders of this kind 
commit a presumption, not a crime. Furthermore, class gains typically refer 
to attitudes of superiority which are not officially or too openly discussed, 
and to preferential treatment as regards jobs, services, and economic exchanges 
which is not openly or officially approved. We may agree that an individual 
has misrepresented himself but, in our own class interests, we cannot make 
too clear to ourselves, to him, or to others just how he has done so. Also, 
we tend to justify our class gains in terms of “‘ Cultural ’’ values which every- 
one in a given society presumably respects—in our society, for example, 
education, skill, and talent. As a result, those who offer public proof that 
they possess the pet values of their society cannot be openly refused the 
status which their symbols permit them to demand. 

On the whole, then, class symbols serve not so much to represent or 
misrepresent one’s position, but rather to influence in a desired direction 
other persons’ judgment of it. We shall continue to use the terms “ mis- 
representation’ and “ fraudulence”’, but as regards matters of social class 
these terms must be understood in the weakened sense in which the above 
discussion leaves them. 


II 


Every class symbol embodies one or more devices for restricting mis- 
representative use of it. The following restrictive devices are among the 
most typical. 

(1) Moral Restrictions. Just as a system of economic contract is made 
effective by people’s willingness to acknowledge the legitimacy of the rights 
which underlie the system, so the use of certain symbols is made effective 
by inner moral constraints which inhibit people from misrepresenting them- 
selves. This compunction is typically phrased in different but functionally 
equivalent ways. For example, in Western society, some of the persons who 
can for the first time afford to emulate the conspicuous consumption of the 
upper classes refrain from doing so on the grounds of religious scruple, cul- 
tural disdain, ethnic and racial loyalty, economic and civic propriety, or even 
undisguised ‘‘ sense of one’s place”’. Of course these self-applied constraints, 
however phrased, are reinforced by the pressure of the opinion both of one’s 
original group and of the class whose symbols one may misemploy. But the 
efficacy of these external sanctions is due in part to the readiness with which 
they are reinforced by internalized moral constraints. 
in my society, Nomen tak thet Pay ted ntynag from using symbols of ees attrac- 


tiveness before reaching a given age and to abstain progressively using them after attaining 
@ given age. : 
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(2) Intrinsic Restrictions. One solution to the problem of misrepresenta- 
tion is based on the kind of symbol which perceptibly involves an appreciable 
use of the very rights or characteristics which it symbolizes. We symbolize 
our wealth by displaying it, our power by using it, and our skill by exercis- 
ing it. In the case of wealth, for example, racing stables, large homes, and 
jewellery obviously imply that the owner has at least as much money as the 
symbols can bring on the open market. 

The use of certain objects as intrinsic symbols of wealth presents a special 
problem, for we must consider why it is that a very high market value can 
be placed upon them. Economists sometimes say that we have here a case 
of ‘‘ effective scarcity’, that is, a small supply in conjunction with a large 
demand. Scarcity alone, however, does not qualify an object for use as a 
status symbol, since there is an unlimited number of different kinds of scarce 
objects. The paintings of an unskilled amateur may be extremely rare, yet 
at the same time almost worthless. Why, then, do we place great value on 
examples of one kind of scarce object and not upon examples of another 
kind of similar and equally scarce object ? 

Sometimes an attempt is made to account for great differences in the 
market value of objects that are of similar kind and are equally scarce by 
pointing to the ‘‘ expressive’ difference between them. (The same rational- 
ization is sometimes employed to explain the difference in market value 
between “‘ originals’ and “‘ reproductions”’.) In many cases an identifiable 
difference of this kind not only exists but can also be used to rank the objects 
on a scale in accordance with some recognized esthetic or sensuous standard 
of judgment. This difference in experiential value between relatively similar 
objects does not, however, seem to be important enough in itself to justify 
the widely different market value placed upon them. We must account for 
the high price placed upon certain scarce objects by referring to the social 
gains that their owners obtain by showing these possessions to other persons. 
The expressive superiority of an object merely accounts for the fact that it, 
rather than some other equally scarce object, was selected for use as a 
status symbol. 

(3) Natural Restrictions. The limited supply of some kinds of objects 
can be increased with relative ease but is not increased because persons do 
not have a motive for doing so or because there is a strong social sanction 
against doing so. On the other hand, the limited supply of certain kinds of 
objects cannot be increased by any means remotely available at the time, 
even though there may be a motive for doing so. These objects have been 
called “‘ natural scarcities ’’. 

The natural scarcity of certain objects provides one kind of guarantee 
that the number of persons who acquire these objects will not be so large 
as to render the objects useless as symbols for the expression of invidious 
distinction. Natural scarcity, therefore, is one factor which may operate in 
certain symbols of status. Again we may note that not all scarce kinds of 
objects are valued highly. We must also note that not all highly valued 
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scarce objects are status symbols, as may be seen, for example, in the case 
of certain radioactive minerals. Bases of scarcity in the case of certain status 
symbols nevertheless present a distinct analytical problem. If we think of 


a it in this way we can appreciate the fact that while scarcity plays its most 
d obvious role as an element in intrinsic symbols of wealth, there are symbols 
e of status which are protected by the factor of natural scarcity and which 
cannot be directly bought and sold. 
al On the whole, the bases of natural scarcity may be sought in certain 
n features of the physical production or physical structure of the symbol. More 
se than one basis, of course, may be found combined in the same symbol. 
1. The most obvious basis of scarcity, perhaps, can be found in objects 
a which are made from material that is very infrequently found in the natural 
.e world and which cannot be manufactured synthetically from materials that 
ot are less scarce. This is the basis of scarcity, for example, in the case of very 
n large flawless diamonds. 
er A basis of scarcity is found in what might be called ‘‘ historical closure ’’. 
A high value may be placed on products which derive in a verifiable way 
e from agencies that are no longer productive, on the assumption that it is 
y no longer physically possible to increase the supply. In New England, for 
|. example, family connection with the shipping trade is a safe thing to use as 
1e a symbol of status because this trade, in its relevant sense, no longer exists. 
le Similarly, furniture made “‘ solidly’ from certain hardwoods, regardless of 
ts style or workmanship, is used as a symbol of status. The trees which supply 
‘d the material take so long a time to grow that, in terms of the current market, 
ar existing forests can be considered as a closed and decreasing supply. 
fy Another basis of natural scarcity is found in objects whose production 
or requires an appreciable fraction of the total available means of production. 
al This provides assurance on purely physical grounds that a large number of 
Ss. duplications will not appear. In non-industrial societies, for example, large 
it, buildings embody a significant portion of the total labour and building material 
a available in a given region at a given time. This condition also applies in 
the case of some artists and craftsmen whose total life-output takes the form of 
ts a small number of distinctive objects which are characteristic of their producer. 
Jo We may consider, finally, the fact that the person who acquires the 
on symbol may himself possess characteristics which connect him with the pro- 
of duction of the symbol in a relatively exclusive way. This, for example, is the 
e, relation of its creator to a work of art that has become a symbol of status. 
en Similarly, children may share, in part, the status of their parents not 
only because the connection is demonstrable but also because the number of ’ 
ee children a woman can bear is strictly limited. The family name may then hs 
ge be used as a symbol of status on the assumption that it can be acquired ‘a 
us “omy only by birth or by the marriage of a woman to a son of the house. : 
ton A similar basis of scarcity is found in the characteristics of social inter- 
of action. Generally speaking, personal association with individuals of high 





status is used as a symbol of status. The fact that there is a physical limit 
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to the number of persons with whom any specific individual can be intimately 
related is one reason why this is possible. The limitation is based on the 
fact that personal relations imply mutual integration over a wide band of 
activities, and on the grounds of time and probability an individual cannot 
be related in this way to a large number of persons. 

Finally, a play produced by a given cast must “ play to” an audience 
of limited size. This is related to the limitations of human vision and hear- 
ing. The cast may repeat their performance for a different audience, but 
the performance cannot be reproduced in the sense that is possible with a 
cinematic performance. It is only in the cinema that the same performance 
may be “‘ given” at different places simultaneously. Play-going can thus be 
used as a symbol of status whereas a visit to the cinema, on the whole, cannot. 

(4) Socialization Restrictions. An important symbol of membership in 
a given class is displayed during informal interaction. It consists of the kind 
of acts which impress others with the suitability and likeableness of one’s 
general manner. In the minds of those present, such a person is thought to 
be ‘‘ one of our kind”. Impressions of this sort seem to be built upon a 
response to many particles of behaviour. These behaviours involve matters 
of etiquette, dress, deportment, gesture, intonation, dialect, vocabulary, small 
bodily movements and automatically expressed evaluations concerning both the 
substance and the details of life. In a manner of speaking, these behaviours 
constitute a social style. 

Status symbols based on social style embody restrictive mechanisms 
which often operate in conjunction with each other. We tend to be impressed 
by the over-all character of a person’s manner so that, in fact, we can rarely 
specify and itemize the particular acts which have impressed us. We find, 
therefore, that we are not able to analyse a desired style of behaviour into 
parts which are small and definite enough to make systematic learning possible. 

We also find that symbolic value is given to the perceptible difference 
between an act performed unthinkingly under the invisible guide of familiarity 
and habit, and the same act, or an imitation of it, performed with conscious 
attention to detail and self-conscious attention to effect. 

Furthermore the manner prescribed for the members of a class tends to 
be an expression in miniature of their style of life, of their self-conception, 
and of the psychological needs generated by their daily activity. In other 
words, social style carries deep expressive significance. The style and manners 
of a class are, therefore, psychologically ill-suited to those whose life experiences 
took place in another class. 

Finally, we must note that members of a class frequently exercise exclu- 
siveness in just those situations where the categorical significance of a par- 
ticular act is taught. This accounts in part for the common social fact that 
one class may use as a symbol an act which another class does not know is 
being used in this way. One-sided symbolism of this kind can occur even 

1 Perhaps the structural model for this kind of symbol is found in the “ password” and 
fraternal sign. 
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in cases where the persons who do the act are the ones who do not know 
of its significance. 

(5) Cultivation Restrictions. In many societies, avocational pursuits in- 
volving the cultivation of arts, ‘‘ tastes’, sports, and handicrafts have been 
used as symbols of class status. Prestige is accorded the experts, and expert- 
ness is based upon, and requires, concentrated attention over a long period 
of time. A command of foreign languages, for example, has provided an 
effective source of this sort of symbol. 

It is a truism to say that anything which proves that a long span of 
past time has been spent in non-remunerative pursuits is likely to be used 
as a Class symbol. Time-cost is not, however, the only mechanism of restric- 
tion which stands in the way of cultivation. Cultivation also requires dis- 
cipline and perseverance, that is, it requires of a person that he exclude from 
the line of his attention all the distractions, deflections, and competing interests 
which come to plague an intention carried over an extended period of time. 
This restriction on the improper acquisition of symbols is especially effective 
where the period from preparation to exhibition is a long one. 

An interesting example of cultivation is found in the quality of ‘‘ restraint ’’ 
upon which classes in many different societies have placed high value. Here 
social use is made of the discipline required to set aside and hold in check 
the insistent stimuli of daily life so that attention may be free to tarry upon 
distinctions and discriminations which would otherwise be overlooked. In a 
sense, restraint is a form of negative cultivation, for it involves a studied 
withdrawal of attention from many areas of experience. An example is seen 
in Japanese tea ceremonies during the Zen period of Buddhism. In Western 
society the negative and positive aspects of cultivation are typically combined 
in what is called sophistication concerning food, drink, clothes, and furnishings. 

(6) Organic Restrictions. Restrictions related to manner and cultivation 
provide evidence by means of relevant symbols as to how and where an indi- 
vidual has spent a great deal of his past time. Evidence concerning previous 
activity is crucial because class status is based not only on social qualifications 
but also on the length of time a person has possessed them. Owing to the 
nature of biological growth and development, acquired patterns of behaviour 
typically provide a much less reliable view of a person’s past than is pro- 
vided by acquired changes in his physical structure.* In Britain, for example, 
condition of hands and height in men, and secondary sexual characteristics 
in women, are symbols of status based ultimately on the long-range physical 
effects of diet, work, and environment. 


III 


Persons in the same social position behave in many ways that are common 
to all the occupants of the position as well as particular to them. From the 
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wide range of this activity certain items are selected and used for the special 
purpose of signifying status. These items are selected instead of other pos- 
sible ones partly because they carry a strong expressive component and 
embody mechanisms for limiting misrepresentative use of them. The kind 
of class-consciousness which develops in a society can be understood in terms 
of the division between items of characteristic conduct that are employed as 
status symbols and those items which could be employed in this way but 
are not. 

Six general devices for restricting misuse of class symbols have been out- 
lined. It must be said, however, that there is no single mode of restriction 
which can withstand too many contingencies, nor is there any restriction 
which is not regularly and systematically circumvented in some fashion. An 
example of this is the Public School System in Britain, which may be seen 
as a machine for systematically re-creating middle-class people in the image 
of the aristocracy—a task in which twenty-six Charm Schools in Chicago 
are similarly engaged, but with a somewhat different clientele and a some- 
what different ideal image. 

The presence of routine methods of circumvention may partly explain 
why stable classes tend to designate their position by means of symbols which 
rely on many different types of restrictive devices. It would appear that the 
efficacy of one type of restriction acts as a check upon the failure of another. 
In this way the group avoids the danger, as it were, of putting all their sym- 
bols in one basket. Conversely, social situations for which analysis of status 
symbols is important can be classified according to the type of mechanism 
upon which members of a class may be over-dependent or which they may 
neglect. 

From the point of view taken in this paper, problems in the study of 
class symbols have two aspects, one for the class from which the symbol 
originates and the other for the class which appropriates it. As a conclusion 
to this paper, reference will be made to three of these two-sided problem areas. 

(1) Class Movement. Social classes as well as individual members are 
constantly rising and falling in terms of relative wealth, power, and prestige. 
This movement lays a heavy burden upon class symbols, increasing the ten- 
dency for signs that symbolize position to take on the role of conferring it.' 
This tendency, in connection with the restrictions that are placed upon the 
acquisition of status symbols, retards the rise to social eminence of those 
who have lately acquired importance in power and wealth and retards the 
fall of those who have lately lost it. In this way the continuity of a tradition 
can be assured even though there is a change in the kind of persons who 
maintain the tradition. 

As already suggested, we find that sources of high status which were 
once unchallenged become exhausted or find themselves in competition with 
new and different sources of status. It is therefore common for a whole class 


1 The extreme case is found in so-called ritual transmission of charisma. See Max Weber, 
Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans. T. Parsons (London, 1947), p. 366. 
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of persons to find themselves with symbols and expectations which their 
economic and political position can no longer support. A symbol of status 
cannot retain for ever its acquired role of conferring status. A time is reached 
when social decline accelerates with a spiral effect: members of a declining 
class are forced to rely more and more upon symbols which do not involve 
a current outlay, while at the same time their association with these symbols 
lowers the value of these signs in the eyes of others. 

The other aspect of this problem turns upon the fact that new sources 
of high status typically permit the acquisition of costly symbols before sym- 
bols based on cultivation and socialization can be acquired. This tends to 
induce in the rising group expectations which for a time are not warranted 
and tends to undermine the regard in which costly symbols are held by 
members of other classes. 

(2) Curator Groups. Wherever the symbolizing equipment of a class 
becomes elaborate a curator personnel may develop whose task it is to build 
and service this machinery of status. Personnel of this kind in our society 
include members of such occupational categories as domestic servants, fashion 
experts and models, interior decorators, architects, teachers in the field of 
higher learning, actors, and artists of all kinds. Those who fill these jobs 
are typically recruited from classes which have much less prestige than the 
class to which such services are sold. Thus there are people whose daily 
work requires them to become proficient in manipulating symbols which 
signify a position higher than the one they themselves possess. Here, then, 
we have an institutionalized source of misrepresentation, false expectation, 
and dissensus. 

An interesting complication arises when the specialist provides symbol 
service for a large number of persons and when the symbol to which he owes 
his employment at the same time carries a strongly marked expressive com- 
ponent. This is the case, for example, with the fashion model and interior 
decorator. Under these circumstances the curator comes to play much the 
same sacred role as those entrusted with the collective symbols of a society. 
It then becomes possible for the improper expectations of the curator to 
be realized and for the status and security of the patron class itself to be 
correspondingly diminished. 

(3) Circulation of Symbols. The systematic circumvention of modes of 
restriction leads to downward and upward circulation of symbols.* In these 
cases, apparently, the objective structure of the sign-vehicle always becomes 


allywood provides an example, See Leo Hosten, Hollywood (Nt 7 York, 1941) sopecaly 
of Hollywood vides an exam: Rosten, Hollywood (New York, 1941), especially 
pp. Be. re ase Mint Peniine ‘The Motivation of Economic A wr & *) Essays in 
Soe Scen Sieaeen 1948), p. 215. Am extreme case in the U.S.A. is the “decrease in 
of expensive car favoured by the rich criminal classes. 
practices which originate in one class to be adopted by the members 
ot o eae ae Cases in point would be the argot of criminal, ethnic, and theatrical groups 
and such fugitive social crazes as the Lambeth Walk. In most cases these ad 
serve only an expressive function and are not used as status symbols. Sometimes practices 
of low repute are adopted as status symbols in order to comment on those who cannot afford 
to be associated with them. 
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altered. A classification of these alterations or modes of vulgarization would 
be interesting to pursue but is beyond the scope of this paper. 

From the point of view of this paper, circulation of symbols has two 
major consequences. First, those with whom a symbol originates must turn 
from that which is familiar to them and seek out, again and again, some- 
thing which is not yet contaminated. This is especially true of groups which 
are smaller and more specialized than social classes—groups whose members 
feel inclined to separate themselves from their original social class, not by 
moving up or down but by moving out. This may be seen, for example, in 
the attempt of jazz musicians to create a monthly quota of new fashion to 
replace items of their action and speech which laymen have appropriated.! 

The second consequence is perhaps the more significant of the two. 
Status symbols provide the cue that is used in order to discover the status 
of others and, from this, the way in which others are to be treated. The 
thoughts and attention of persons engaged in social activity therefore tend 
to be occupied with these signs of position. It is also a fact that status 
symbols frequently express the whole mode of life of those from whom the 
symbolic act originates. In this way the individual finds that the structure 
of his experience in one sphere of life is repeated throughout his experiences 
in other spheres of life. Affirmation of this kind induces solidarity in the 
group and richness and depth in the psychic life of its members. 

As a result of the circulation of symbols, however, a sign which is expres- 
sive for the class in which it originates comes to be employed by a different 
class—a class for which the symbol can signify status but ill express it. In 
this way conscious life may become thin and meagre, focused as it is upon 
symbols which are not particularly congenial to it. 

We may close with a plea for empirical studies which trace out the social — 
career of particular status symbols—studies similar to the one that Dr. Mueller 
has given us concerning the transfer of a given kind of musical taste from 
one social grouping to another.* Studies of this kind are useful in a period 
when widespread cultural communication has increased the circulation of 
symbols, the power of curator groups, and the ranges of behaviour that are 
accepted as vehicles for symbols of status. 

21 From conversations with Howard Becker. 


2 J. H. Mueller, ‘‘ Methods of Measurement of Aesthetic Folkways”, Am. J. Soc., vol. LI, 
pp. 276-82. 
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The Komsomol and the Hitler Jugend 
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HE SOVIET order cannot tolerate the education of the young in 
the spirit of indifference to Soviet politics, in the spirit of a devil- 
may-care attitude and ideological neutrality.”’ + 
“‘ There can be only one German Youth movement because there is only 
one education of youth... This new Reich will give its youth to no one 
but will itself take youth and give to youth its own education and its own 
upbringing.”* * 

These clear and authoritative statements emphasize the place given to 
education (“ political education ’’ * of a very special kind) as an instrument 
of social control in dictatorship countries. To illustrate this, by comparing 
the handbooks of the Soviet youth movement and of the Hitler Youth, is the 
purpose of this article. To do so is, of course, neither to deny that ‘ educa- 
tion ’’ and “ upbringing ’’ has this controlling role in other countries, nor to 
ignore those senses in which all education taking place in a political society 
has a “ political’’ aspect. In our own democratic society, for example, the 
transmission of value-systems from teachers to pupils produces in some State- 
aided schools a variety of tensions and pedagogic difficulties ; and these ten- 
sions are clearly related to the socio-political divisions inherited, or created, by 
the modern democratic State. Nor can political aspects be totally absent in 
analysing those “ ultimate issues’’ upon which Sir Walter Moberly has 
our Universities to adopt “a ‘ positive’ and not ‘ negative’ neutrality ’’.4 

These considerations do not, however, narrow the important gaps between 
democratic and dictatorship countries. In the former “ free enterprise ’’ in 
education is a solid (and, indeed, highly profitable) * reality ; moral pioneers 
and educational heretics do emerge ; youth movements abound, spend their 
slender budgets and operate at various levels of responsibility. The educa- 
tional institutions are no more “ ideology-free’’’ than the society in which 
they are embedded ; but the values which permeate and influence them (and 


1 Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (B). Resolution on the Journals Zvezda and Leningrad 
(published in Party Life, Moscow, 1946). 

Hitler’s May Day address to German Youth, 1937 (Hitler's Speeches, ed. Baynes, vol. I, 
P. 549. 

* Cf. Prof. M. Oakeshott, Political Education (Cambridge, 1951), p. 7. 

“Sir W. Moberly, The Crisis in the University, 1949, p. 107. 

5 See Commission on Population nc C 
Jay’s note of reservation on Costs of Education, ibid., 234-7. 
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which they, in their turn, perpetuate) are neither State-invented nor State- 
enforced. ‘‘ Ideological neutrality ’’ is a mark of treachery in modern dic- 
tatorship-countries ; behind their many differences in aims, structure and 
ideology they have this vital point of community. Their rulers, despite the 
ultimate sanctions which they can deploy, have been quick to adopt what is 
valuable in the statement ‘ will not force is the basis of the State’’. And 
they have been especially concerned to dispel ‘‘ ideological neutrality ’’ (i.e. 
to create ideological conformity) among the young. To carry out this task 
both the German National Socialist and the Russian Bolshevik authorities 
prepared handbooks for the young.1 These handbooks, adroitly mingling 
factual statements and value judgments, expressed the essence of what the 
rulers expected their youthful auxiliaries to believe. From a comparison of 
these documents, and a study of other contemporary material, a picture 
emerges in most distinct lines, (a) of those characteristics which modern 
dictatorships have in common and (b) of the basic differences in their outlook 
and methods. 

The Komsomol, or Young Communist League,? is in sharp contrast to 
its Nazi counterpart in that it operates in a land devoid of a “ traditional ”’ 
youth movement. Its origins were in the aftermath of the October Revolu- 
tion and there were no customary patterns of youth organization which it 
could either destroy or absorb. The thirty-four years of the Soviet Youth 
Movement’s history have mirrored the transformation of the Bolshevik Party 
from a revolutionary conspiracy into a State Party wielding State-power. 
This transformation had been painful and bloodstained ; but by 1939 it had 
been carried through. The fortunes of the Komsomol had not been unaffected. 
Throughout its significance was recognized as the reserve from which would be 
selected the future leaders of the Bolshevik Party and the expert function- 
aries of the one-party State. In the “ purge-years ’’ before World War II it 
was shorn of many of its leaders including First Secretary Kosarev : the rank 
and file were likewise thinned by denunciations leading to mass-expulsions. 
Soviet Youth was given in its own flesh a demonstration that the “ purge’”’ 
was an institutional and not an accidental feature of life in the one-party State. 
Despite the initial shock and the borderland defections * this one-party State 
survived the German invasion. It is open to conjecture whether characteristic 
brutality on the part of the Nazis rallied more patriots to the regime than 
the regime’s own engines of propaganda and coercion; at all events the 
regime emerged in 1945 with its authority greatly reinforced and a power 
unique in its history to tap the resources of patriotic fervour. Especial 


+The German publication Handbuch fur die Schulungsarbeit in der Hitler Jugend : Vom 
deutschen Volk und seinem Lebensraum appeared in 1937. It is available in translation by 
Harwood L. Childs under the title The Nazi Primer, New York, 1938. Chto trebuet komsomol 
ot Komsomoltsa, Moscow, 1947, has been translated by Virginia Rhine and published by Public 
Affairs Press as Young Communists in the U.S.S.R. 

® The history and structure of the movement are ben adequately summarized by J. Towster, 
Political Power in the U.S.S.R. (New York, 1948), p. ae $e See also Merle Fainsod’s article 
in the Am. Pol. Science Rev., vol. XLV, no. 1, 1951. 

* See G. Fischer’s article “ Viasov and Hitler ” yond of Modern History, vol. XXIII, 
no. 1, March 1951. 
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interest attaches, at this point of Soviet development, to the methods employed 
for the indoctrination of the young. The generation to which Young Com- 
munists in the U.S.S.R. is addressed is‘a new generation, brought up under 
the strains of the last fourteen years. The Komsomol recruit in 1951 was 
born at the height of the purge. His childhood covered the period of the 
Great Patriotic War; and he must be schooled by his adolescence in the 
Komsomol for his party status in the 1960’s. He knows only from hearsay, 
and from official sources, of the theoretical disputes among ambitious Bol- 
sheviks which were being damped down when he was born. Too young to 
serve in the war, he was insulated from-any unsettling contact with Western 
persons and ideas. 

The Komsomol handbook was published in 1947 at a time when the 
authorities, under the aegis of Zhdanov, were embarked on a large-scale 
cleansing of ideological impurities. It is against the background of this per- 
vasive campaign that the handbook must be taken. Yet it stands by itself 
as providing an insight into the structure of Soviet ideas on a variety of 
important matters. It contains, for example, an explicit recognition of the 
social (i.e. Bolshevik) role of education. The children enter school knowing 
“almost nothing as yet’’. By the time they leave “they have already 
formed an understanding of public duty ; their views on life . . . character, 
habits, and tastes have been formed’’.4 The whole purpose of the school 
is to gear the child’s “‘ thirst to learn and create’’ to the over-riding objec- 
tives of the society in which he lives. In this gearing-process the organized 
youth-movement has immense responsibilities and the handbook outlines the 
directions (military, industrial, technical and educational) in which these 
responsibilities must be discharged. The work closes with a remarkable 
exposition of the maxims of “‘ Socialist morality ’’ that should be of interest 
alike to the historian of ideologies.and to the student of comparative morals. 

Though, as we shall see, the Komsomol handbook offers some interesting 
illustrations of Bolshevik ideology, its main and opening theme is that of 
patriotism. There are lengthy and important sections devoted to the prob- 
lems of studying and propagating Stalin’s version of Marxism, but the hand- 
book opens with several pages in praise of the ‘‘ Soviet motherland’’, its 
boundless territories and resources. “‘ The most important task of the Kom- 
somol organization is to instil into all the youth Soviet patriotism, Soviet 
national pride, the aspiration to make our Socialist State ever stronger.’’ ® 
This is indeed a far cry from the early assertions of Marxism that the prole- 
tariat have no motherland of their own, and that the language of patriotism 
had no relevance to them. The link between the multi-national patriotism 
of Soviet citizens and the international reference of their Marxist faith is the 
second major strand in the handbook’s argument. The Soviet order is a 
Socialist order on - wey to communism ; it operates upon special principles ; 


AP ea Byers Re dl English translation, are allotted to the praises of Patriotism 
Army. 
* Young Communists in the U.S.S.R., p. 7. 
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the Bolshevik Party as the guardian of these principles watches their trans- 
lation into action. The workers in capitalist countries who “ each year grow 
poorer and poorer and live worse than ever before ’’’ regard the Soviet order 
as an inspiring example. ‘‘ The eyes of millions of people throughout the 
world watch our creative work with hope and admiration.’’? Thus, in fight- 
ing for the strength of the regime, “ we are at the same time fighting for the 
happiness and welfare of all humanity’’.* And it is interesting, in the light 
of the often cited remark of Stalin’s about “‘ co-existence ’’ of rival political 
systems, to read that ‘‘ Soviet youth realize that the struggle for the greatest 
possible increase in the power and might of the Soviet Union, the struggle 
for communism, is not only a national but also an international obligation 
of each generation ’’.* 

Thus self-assertive pride in national achievement is accompanied by a 
deep sense of national destiny. The world’s Socialist base, it follows logically, 
must be defended at all costs both internally and externally. The Komsomol 
must “* obey Soviet laws ’’, “‘ give active support for the organs of authority ’’, 
and, curious phrase, “ must always stand guard over revolutionary legality ’’.4 
The Soviet youth is carefully protected from dangerous notions of a syndica- 
list character. The goal may still be “a classless society ’’ when the State 
has “ withered away ’’, but this phraseology is nowhere employed.* All eyes 
are on the present or the immediate future. Just as “‘ revolutionary legality ”’ 
must be defended against the State’s internal enemies, so to face the external 
enemy there stands the Red Army. Here, too, the Komsomol has a special 
task, that is to perform his military duties with disciplined zeal; to avoid 
careless talk ; and cement the bond between the army and the Party which * 
“ organizes the life and activity ’’ of the Army’s personnel. Detailed praise 
is then offered to the Red Army’s military exploits when “the motherland 
was in danger’’,’ and illustrations are given of heroic sacrifices made by 
individual Komsomol members in the recent war. 

The justification for ‘“ socialist patriotism ’’ emerges in the second major 
section of the handbook sketching the basic principles of economic life in 
“ capitalist ’’ and “‘ socialist society ’’. It is written in familiar terms which 
need not detain us long: but for the Marxist, of course, it is the core of the 
work. For on Marxist assumptions the patriotic language of the opening 
pages, and the value-system expounded in the concluding chapter, are both 
“ reflections ’’ of so-called ‘‘ fundamental ’’ socio-economic factors. The young 


ee eee Pp. 5. oy Pp. 9. 

P 2 P- 14- 

The rier of the handbook observes that. "she whole feof the Sovik poo is inspired 

by the idea of the construction of a Communist Society . 41), in the first of which 

(p. 33) the Soviet Union now stands. But no details are ie ete of 
the dialectical 5 rig eg lod pane: oor ratecgl A ran are gr ghhs Bee mystery 

which it no less than by its “ inevitability”’. We are referred to “ teaching of 

Stalin ’’ on the influence of high msbisile: OE leben a tho Seenaibiahsvem 7. tile feck ieee 
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7 A cat 2 of military victories in World War II contains no reference to Stee 
ps og i nongh 0 mo There is, is, however, a passage in which which the reader is told 
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Soviet citizen must strengthen the economic basis of Soviet influence by work- 
ing “ creatively ’” as a Stakhanovite and as a leader of “ Socialist emulation ’’,* 
Intelligent mastery of technique must be combined with a “socialist atti- 
tude to labour founded on an iron conscious discipline”’.* More in 

is the discussion which follows on the ideological stiffening of Soviet youth. 
We are told that‘ ‘ ideological conviction is inculcated in the Komsomol 
and youth in the process of everyday practical activity ’’.* Here, too, the 
young Communist must lead the way by ‘an unceasing study ” of Marxist- 
Leninism and then propagate, as an agitator, the learning he has acquired. 
We discover that, although “‘ political education” in a Bolshevik society 
centres upon the study of State-prescribed “‘ set-books ” (the Short History 
of the C.P.S.U. (B), the 1936 Constitution and the Komsomol’s own Bye- 
Laws), the arrangements for these studies are flexible enough. If students 
have reached the general intellectual standard required, they are directed 
straight to the Party History and to the Classics from Marx to Stalin, while 
those ‘‘ who do not have a seven- or a ten-year school education ’’ are first 
placed in study-circles on the Stalin Constitution. Thus each Komsomol 
member “‘ has the opportunity to choose for himself the form of political 
study which corresponds to the level of his knowledge and habits of working 
with books’’.4 The studies must, however, be unremitting: nor can they 
be avoided however great may be the burden of practical work in factory 
and farm. By combining the lessons of work and books the young zealot 
becomes equipped for his role as an agitator, and as a one-man Brains Trust 
in his district or factory. He may be asked a thousand different questions 
and must be able to answer them, “ otherwise what kind of leader and 
organizer of youth is he?’’ § ; 

There can be little doubt that these heavy commitments in so many 
fields make up a full programme for any youth—however conscious he may 
be of ‘‘ social purpose ’’’ or however anxious to climb in the Party hierarchy. 
There is reference to “‘ backward people even among the youth”’ and “‘ dis- 
organizers of discipline, idlers and good-for-nothings’’* who make up the 
deviants from the ideal norm to which the handbook is dedicated. -Such 
deviants are in stark contrast to “ the new man, free from the remnants of 
capitalism ’’ "—and it is partly as guidance for this group that the conclud- 
ing chapter is devoted to the moral “ rules of Socialist Society ’’. The whole 
book is permeated by implicit value-judgments in an ideological setting. Now 
they are made explicit in the form of a pious, rather puritanical set of moral 
rules. It has long been recognized that Marxist moral theory is the servant 
of Marxist politics, that “ ethical relativity ’’ provides Soviet totalitarianism 
“with just the ideology which it needs’’.* So the young Communist is 

: co P. 37. 
oung Communists in the U.S.S.R., p. 38. 
; Tid. P. + 
, oats P. a ae Fe P. 53- 
tbid. B39. ° Bthical and Political Theory”, B. J. Sociol., vol. II, 
no. Pane See also R. i. CareweHlunt, The T and Practice of Communism, 1950, pp. 75-87. 
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advised that “‘ we consider as moral that which helps in the struggle of the 
people for a new Communist order of life’’.1 What this principle entails in 
individual and social behaviour constitutes the heart of the “ new morality ’’. 
This morality replaces the competitive ethics of capitalism with a “ real”’ 
individualism, with “ solicitude for the human being’’.2 At thesame time 
the individual’s ‘‘ life must be subordinated to the struggle for Communism ’’.? 
Moral terms are employed with Hegelian dexterity to “ prove’’ that “the 
interests of each Soviet person are inseparable from the interests of society 
as a whole ’’.® 

A cardinal virtue is that of friendship—under whose influence “ people 
become better, more cordial’’. Such cordiality marked the relations of Lenin 
with Stalin—but the “‘ friendship ’’ which inspires it must be of a “ self-criti 
variety. The “‘true’”’ friend will never hesitate, for reasons of cordiality, 
from exposing the shortcomings of his companions. That would be an un- 
principled betrayal of duty. The Soviet youth is solemnly warned against 
hasty lapses into ill-considered cordiality. “One should not form a friend- 
ship at the first meeting. Not all friendships are fruitful.’’* Standards of 
personal conduct are set high. Hooliganism, drunkenness and “ frivolous 
distractions ’’’ must be abjured. ‘‘ Rudeness and cynicism with respect to 
women ’”’ is condemned: women, like the aged, must be treated with proper 
regard for human dignity. Heroism added to thoughtfulness ; politeness and 
humility combined with determination—these were the qualities which made 
the Bolshevik Old Guard * successful. These same qualities imbue the men 
around Stalin to whose many-sided genius a final invocation is addressed.’ 


Reading this handbook of Soviet indoctrination, and others of the same 
genre,® one recalls the charge levelled against the Nazis by the Soviet chief 
prosecutor at Nuremberg. The Nazi youth movement, said General Rudenko, 

“instilled systematically the ideas of Hitlerism in the conscience of German 
youth and educated the German youth in the spirit of Hitler’s wishes’’.® It 
is an easy temptation for the critic of Soviet institutions to apply these words, 
mutatis mutandis, to the youth movement of Soviet Russia. These totali- 
tarian movements certainly have much in common. They are drawn up in 
the service of the State and the ruling Party. They are the instruments 
chosen for what Sir Hartley Shawcross called at Nuremberg “the basest 
crime of all—the perversion of children’’.° They help to dominate in Party 
interests the entire educational system. Their structure, bureaucracy and 


2 tap ett in the U.S.S.R., p. 71. 

2 Tbid., * Ibid., p. 

« Sy c, 5 Ibid., pp. vide, 

: +a “ ly edited list of the Bolshevik Old Guard is included at this point, ibid., p. 83. 

id., Pp. 93-4 

* See for example the text-book on Pedagogy, 1946 (extracts from which have 
separately in the work by G. S. Counts and N Lodge, entitled “‘ I want to be like Stalin”, 
New York, 1947), and the statements by M. Kalinin collected in On Communist Education 
(Moscow, 1949). 
® International Military Tribunal. Gen. Rudenko’s closing speech, 29 J? 
10 International Military Tribunal. Sir H. Shawcross’s closing speech, 26 i oe: 
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organization is closely modelled on that of their parent Parties: they can 
do nothing which conflicts, tactically or strategically, with what those Parties 
propose. From their ranks the Party draws new “ blooded ’’ members and, 
in time, a new “ corps of leadership ’’. These are very important, and, indeed, 
fundamental resemblances, strong enough to make those who remember the 
Hitler Youth watch the role of its Communist counterparts with rising 
concern. 

Detailed comparative study of such youth movements, allowing for 
diversity in the historical setting, might yield to the sociologist and social 
psychologist general answers to the “ practical questions’’: “‘ What forces 
help to strengthen such movements? What forces tend to produce internal 
tensions ?’’ There are sufficient points of tangency and sufficient cross- 
borrowings * between dictatorship-systems to warrant such enquiry. Yet to 
draw too close a parallel between, for example, the Komsomol and the Hitler 
Youth would be to invite oversimplification at key-points; and research 
designed solely to verify a crude parallelism of institutions might have little 
but propagandist results—and not necessarily effective propaganda at that. 
The Komsomol and the Hitler Youth are not just successive observed instances 
of a general series. Despite much community of method and function they 
are, further, uniquely qualified to promote special aims in diverse national 
and social situations. These aims are equally repulsive to the liberal or 
radical tradition in which we move ; but to pretend that they are therefore 
identical would be a dangerous delusion. 

The briefest glance at the literature used in the “education ’’ of the 
Hitler Youth demonstrates this point. In 1951 the ‘“‘ Handbook for the 
Schooling of the Hitler Youth ’’—the Nazi Primer—treads like a book from 
another world. Remote in phraseology and sentiment from the Russian work 
we have just considered, it is a distillation of the Nazi ‘ outlook on life’’, 
intended “ to foster the building of a political will in the Hitler youth organ- 
ization’’.* It loses no time in stating that the foundation of that “ outlook ’”’ 

as “‘ the perception of the unlikeness of man’’.¢ This “ perception ’’ is, of 
course, the prelude neither to a profound anthropology nor to an intelligent 
political theory. It heralds an immediate diatribe against the Jews, and 
other ‘“‘ undesirables ’’,5 a full-dress exposition of Nazi racial biology and a 
recital of population-data. This distasteful ground is too familiar to need 
revisiting here—but it is interesting to read again the solemn defence of 
compulsory sterilization and other measures designed at once to foster 


1 Where, as in Eastern Germany, a Communist structure is built upon ground prepared 
by National Socialism, the results (e.g. the Free German “‘ Blue Shirt ’’ youth) may be particularly 


‘Though they are far from giving the whole story eatery, apy ane ptr 
have some interest in this connection. serene een dt agen apse 
London, 1939, P. 185) : “I have learnt a t deal from Marxism . the whole ov National 
Socialism is based on it. Look at the orkers’ Sports Clubs, the industrial cells, the mass 
demonstrations—all these new methods of political struggle are essentially Marxist in origin . 
National Socialism is what Marxism might have been if it could have broken its absurd and 


artificial ties with a democratic order.” 
3 Nazi Primer, p. 4. *Tbid., p. 5. 5 Ibid., p. 11. 
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“‘ racial purity ” and to reduce the economic burden of maintaining in insti- 
tutions those ‘‘ congenitally diseased and less worthy persons’’ who are 
‘completely unsuited for living”.1 A natural next step is to advise the 
Nazi child that ‘‘ the German people have always been able to fulfil the all- 
European task assigned to them by their Central European location ’’ * and 
to reinterpret for his benefit the course of European and Colonial history. 
And, finally, as was inevitable in 1937, the praises of economic autarky are 
sung, the hardships are blamed upon the Versailles settlement and there is an 
ominous final warning that ‘‘ German spirit and German work, science and 
practice will give back to Germany, now that she has regained her military 
freedom, her economic freedom also ’’.* 

The German youth for whom the Nazi primer was written were soon to 
form the disciplined spearhead of Nazi expansion, They were being trained 
to this task and it was one to which the historical development of the German 
youth movement had effectively conditioned them. That movement, in its 
various forms, had a long pre-Hitler history.‘ Hitler’s élite succeeded in 
transforming it into an obedient instrument of the regime. At his Nurem- 
berg trial Baldur von Schirach,® for many years Hitler Youth leader, argued 
that the principles on which the Hitler Youth worked derived from earlier, 
pre-Hitler sources,* that it drew little or no inspiration from Rosenberg’s 
“Myth of the Twentieth Century ’’,? and that it had no noticeable militarist 
bias. He even claimed at one point that it had no special connection with 
the Nazi party.® 

- These claims are, of course, absurd. For throughout the period of Hitler’s 
ascendancy the Hitler Youth had its place in the Nazi pyramid of power.” 
Indeed, there is an important sense in which the spirit of the youth movement 
was “ prior’’ to National Socialism itself. The revolutionary nihilism of the 
Nazi experiment, and especially the endless Nazi marches, have been related 
by many observers with the “‘ zest for wandering ’’ prevalent among the youth 
of Weimar Germany. Hermann Rauschning,!! for example, believed that 


the youth movement was the first start of the revolutionary dynamism which to-day 
is culminating in the doctrineless revolution . . . there is no doubt that beneath 





1 Nazi Primer, Pp. 69. *Tbid., p. 107. * Ibid., pp. 254-5. 

« Accounts of this earlier history may be ound in H. Becker, German Youth—Bond or Free 
(1946) ; H. Siemsen, Hitler Youth (1940).. See also Karl Otten, A Combine of Aggression (1942), 
Pp. 65-105, and G. F. Kneller, The Educational Philosoph "thle post see Hi Siemsen, Hider Youth 123-90. 

® On von Schirach’s character and qualifications for this H. Siemsen, Hi: 
pp. 211-13. Dr. Kelley, psychiatrist to the Nuremberg jail (in 22 Cells in Nuremberg, — 
pp. 71) offers a refutation of the charge that von Schirach was a homosexual. 

Hermann Lietz, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Baden Powell and Froebel were the authorities 
that be cited (International Military Tribunal. Trial of the Major War Criminals, vol. XIV, 
. 365). 
¥! 7 Tbid., p. 449. 

e° "The disarming of the Hitler Jugend could factually never have taken fo the only 
weapon carried by the Hitler Jugend was the camping knife, the equivalent of the Boy Scout's 
bowie knife ’’, ibid., p. 445. 
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the “ hiking ” for its own sake, or the urge to get on the move in order to still the 
inner revolutionary unrest, and to-day’s revolutionary dynamism with its rage for 
marching, there are deep common elements. 


In such situations cause and effect are hard to disentangle, but there is clear 
evidence that the Nazi appeal to the young stemmed from “its accent on 
instinct, naturalism, Promethean activity and utopianism’’;! For in their 
“ doctrineless revolution ’’ the Nazis carried through a programme of applied 
barbarism which no coherent theoretical structure could possibly support. 
Nor was one ever provided. Ex-post rationalizations, tattered remnants of 
hysterical mysticism, and the falsities of racialism—such were the.“ argu- 
ments ’’ which the regime employed. For their negative, destructive pur- 
poses, they re-ordered the youthful desire to secure “ inner, natural ’’ freedom 
for the impulses. As the restraints were abandoned, Hitler-worship (and 
joyful, unreasoning submergence in the life of the Soldier-State) replaced 
traditional ethical and religious standards. It also liquidated the “ protes- 
tant ’’’ zeal for an untrammelled existence which had motivated the earlier 
years of the youth movement. 

Such was the universe in which the Hitler Jugend stood. It is therefore 
no accident that their handbook contains no “ ethical’’ section. The entire 
educational system was directed at the removal of those restraints upon con- 
duct which find formal or informal expression in moral codes. Ethical words 
exist in a Nazi vocabulary; but they resemble our own ethical terms only 
in their general properties, viz. in that they have both descriptive and emotive 
meaning. For the situations which they describe and the emotions which they 
arouse are the situations and emotions of a degraded world in militant protest 
against our own. 

Equally interesting is the fact that the German work has no sections to 
correspond with the Communist emphasis on technical and general education 
or on intellectual prowess within the rigid Stalinist framework. It is a pos- 
sible, but unconvincing, explanation that the Komsomol’s concern with these 
matters results from the pressures of Soviet industrialization ; whereas Nazi 
Germany, a developed industrial power with well-established universities and 
technical institutes, was under no such pressure. Nevertheless, it is more 
likely that the German omission mirrors a dominant quality of Nazi society. 
We remember Hitler’s own words: “‘ A violently active, dominating, intrepid, 
brutal youth—that is what I am after... . I want to see once more in its 
eyes the gleam of pride and independence of the beast of prey... . I will 
have no intellectual training. Knowledge is ruin to my young men.”’ * 

Clearly the Nazis never indulged in what has been called “a recent 
heresy, and a very disastrous one ’’—that of having “ faith in human nature ’’.* 
It is a grim reflection that less than a decade separates Europe from such an 
essay in the primitive and the irrational. 

1 Kneller, 3 Rauschning Speaks, 
* Prof. H. "Butter a "Christianity ‘and. History, 1949, pat Fer a calm but pointed 


criticism of Professor Butterfield’s views on this “ heresy Prof. Powicke’s review of 
Christianity and History in History, vol. XXXV, no. 125, October 1950, p. 196. 
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Handbooks such as these introduce us to belief-systems at a simple but 
powerful level of effectiveness. To those who reject what such systems 
imply, a comparison of their contents can bring no sense of relief. The Young 
Communists have developed a formidable weapon in their purposive pseudo- 
internationalism. The chauvinistic element in their literature is counter- 
balanced by their adroit use of the language of liberal humanitarianism. This 
complex of motifs, implicit in Bolshevik ideology,' is a far more subtle threat 
to our own value-system than the destructive, exclusively German appeal of 
the Hitler Youth. It may well be, furthermore, that, despite the defections 
and inner tensions of the Komsomol,? that movement is, in fact, fulfilling its 
major political task and will reinforce the Bolshevik regime in its fourth decade 
of power. For in their propaganda among youth both at home and abroad, 
the Bolsheviks are appealing to genuinely idealistic aspirations before dis- 
torting them in the service of Soviet state-interests. Their ideology, despite 
the historical determinism of its sponsors, never fails to show “ faith in 
human nature’’. It takes over the constructive, optimistic strand in Western 
thought, exaggerates it and turns it against the West. It makes no open 
obeisances to “‘ violence ’’, “ brutality ’’ or ‘“‘ beasts of prey’’. It systemati- 
cally camouflages the force and ruthlessness inherent in all dictatorships. By 
its stress on a “‘ defensive ’’ patriotism and its uncontroversial appeal to such 
homely virtues as “ friendship ’’, the Komsomol literature draws its main 
strength as an instrument of indoctrination. 


1Cf. D. G. MacRae, “‘ Bolshevik Ideology’, Cambridge Journal, December 1951. 
‘® See M. Fainsod’s article cited in footnote 2 to p. 306 above. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HILE INCREASING attention has been paid in recent years to the 

social changes which are associated with industrial expansion in 

African territories this has been focused mainly on their consequences 
for the indigenous native population. A number of studies have therefore 
been made of the effects on tribal life of the absence of men and of the social 
and economic conditions of Africans who have made temporary or permanent 
homes in towns.*? A relatively neglected aspect of the general problem has 
been the processes occurring within the immigrant European and Indian 
populations who supply the skill and capital which make the expansion possible. 
As these populations grow, they often become increasingly differentiated and 
this differentiation probably has important consequences not only for their 
own internal structure but also, in the long term, for the multiracial society 
in which they participate. This paper discusses the main results of a survey 
recently carried out in the East African township of Stonetown in the country 
of Udongo * from the point of view of the light it throws on the internal 
structure of the European population; the survey data are supplemented 
with relevant impressions gained from four months’ participant observation. 


COMPOSITION AND GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 


In 1948 the European population of Stonetown numbered 194, and 
constituted 2 per cent of a total population which was predominantly African 
(53 per cent) and Asian (45 per cent). These Europeans were almost entirely 
English-speaking British nationals, and were the employees and families of 


1 At Che sien ot eels eee ae Sofer was a Research Fellow on the staff of the 
East African Institute of Social Research, under whose auspices the material was collected, and 
ne . example, 1. Schapera, Migrnd La hes gage Tribal Life O.U.P., and E. Hellmann, 

or igrant ife, 1947, 
“ Rooiyard ”, * I ehedce tte Papers, No. 13, 1948, O.U.P 
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employees of the Government and of the few European commercial enterprises 
in the area. 

In 1949 a start was made in Stonetown on a major five-year constructional 
project, which is expected to involve the expenditure of a minimum sum of 
thirteen million pounds. This project has already increased the working 
population of all races considerably and, as far as Europeans are concerned, 
has brought to Stonetown not only a large number of engineers, office workers, 
foremen, gangers, and artisans directly employed by the Construction Company, 
but also European building overseers supervising the construction of housing 
for Company employees, and representatives of several businesses supplying 
equipment to the Company. In the same year, two other smaller projects 
began in Stonetown on a grain elevator and on a road building contract, and 
these brought more Europeans to Stonetown. 

The present European population of Stonetown has the age and sex 
structure typical of an immigrant population. Table I below shows that seven 
out of every ten persons are men, and six out of every ten persons are between 
the ages of twenty and forty-five.? 


TaBLeE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF EUROPEAN POPULATION OF STONETOWN BY AGE AND SEX 
(Numbers and Percentages) 
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and Females 
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1In respect to sex and age composition, this population is more similar to the 
African population of a South African town than to the European population of a South 
or British town. 

* All percentage totals have been rounded off to the nearest whole number. 
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Of the total European population of Stonetown less than half have been 
there for more than six months and only three out of every ten for more than 
a year (see Table II below). 


TaBie II 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OVER TWENTY YEARS OF AGE By SEX 
AND LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN STONETOWN 











fi No. M 
Period spent in Males Female | andFomain | ‘Toad 
() (2) (3) Population 

Under 6 months 175 50 225 52°82 
6 Mi eS 54 3r 85 19°95 
12 MOBS 0. A 20 II 31 7°28 
18 months . ° 9 9 18 4°23 
2 years 12 9 at 4°93 
3 years kts 4 5 9 2-11 
4 FOR. SN 2 2 4 0-94 
5 yearsandover. . .« 19 8 27 6°34 
Unkmowm 2. s «se 2 4 6 I-41 
Tote age: Eee 297 129 426 100 

















Of the population total of 549,3 a negligible proportion were born in 
Udongo or elsewhere in East Africa and nearly all of these are children whose 
parents are themselves recent immigrants. 

It is the jobs of the men which bring Europeans to Stonetown. The survey 
shows that all but four adult European males are in employment and that 
the presence of nearly every European adult female is accounted for by the 
presence of a male relative who is generally her husband or, more rarely, her 
son or father. Of the entire adult European female population of 129, only 
about five have no male relative there. Four of these women are of working 
age and one is retired. 

The presence of Europeans in the higher grade Government posts, at rates 
of pay considerably above those of non-Europeans, is largely explained by 
the fact that Udongo is governed by a European power which entrusts higher 
level-administration and the supervision of public works and public services 
to its own nationals, This is a result in part of measures designed to ensure 


1 The figure of 549 includes all persons who were there on the night of 18 A’ 1950, 
was conducted, plus those persons cbivath in Cendaheren: 
away on this night, but who had returned before the end of the month. This excludes about 
i in Stonetown but who were away on leave at the 
time of the survey and had not returned by the end of August. It further excludes five males 
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the execution of British policy, and in part of beliefs concerning the greater 
efficiency of European labour. 

The view that real economies are achieved by the employment of Europeans 
in the top occupational grades is evidently shared by private European firms, 
all of whom have Europeans in these positions. The Construction Company 
undertaking Stonetown’s major project is itself a combination of nine English, 
Danish and Dutch firms, some of which have had previous East African 
experience. When originally tendering, the Company sent representatives to 
Stonetown to discuss with local employers the possibility of recruiting locally. 
They came to the conclusion that there were too few local tradesmen available 
to fill the many specialized vacancies that would arise for such workers as 
steel erectors and fixers, excavator and derrick drivers, also that existing 
levels of skill among local carpenters, mechanics and welders (nearly all Asian) 
would not, in general, be high enough for the precision work that would be 
required. In consequence, Asians have come to form a much smaller propor- 
tion of artisans in this organization than is usual among older concerns in 
Stonetown. Instead, Italian, Danish, and, to a lesser extent, Dutch and 
English artisans have been imported under contract.2 Managerial and pro- 
fessional posts are confined to Europeans, while the large semi-skilled and 
unskilled labour force is entirely African. 


TaBLe III 


DISTRIBUTION OF MALE POPULATION 
OVER TWENTY YEARS BY EARNINGS * 





Annual Earnings 





% in each Category 
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That Europeans are willing to come to a strange and distant country 
lacking western amenities and involving risks of tropical disease is probably 
explained largely by the possibility of higher living standards, and, for those 


1Even some large Indian firms employ Europeans in key posts. 

* The Company has, at the time of writing, a total of ine neers Sail of whom 
133 ame European and 41 Asian. 

* This table is intended to give only a rough idea of the distribution of earnings. In some 
cases it excludes such items as bonuses, overtime pay and the value of free accommodation 
or accommodation subsidies. 
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to whom this is not important, by the opportunity for saving:! Although cash 
earnings do not appear to be very much higher than for European countries 
(see Table III), their value is greatly increased by the receipt of bonuses, 
subsidized or free housing, by the cheapness of personal service and by the 
relatively low rates of income tax. 


SocIAL DIFFERENTIATION WITHIN THE PRESENT EUROPEAN POPULATION 


Europeans regard themselves, and are regarded by the rest of the popula- 
tion, as a distinct racial and social category with characteristic appearance, 
values and modes of behaviour. These differences are well known and the 
fact that the Europeans are a distinct entity has important consequences for 
the behaviour and attitudes of Europeans to each other, and also for the 
relationship between Europeans and members of other racial groups. 

Especially because of the high rating usually given in Udongo to European 
values and habits, the consciousness of certain basic resemblances between 
themselves and of accepted differences from the rest of the population, 
probably operate so as to give some sense of unity and security to the Europeans 
of Stonetown. With the expansion in size of the population, however, several 
of the resemblances between the Europeans have disappeared or become less 
widespread. The present population is considerably differentiated with respect 
to such characteristics as nationality, home language, occupation, income and 
style of living. 

Nationality and languages.—Although Udongo is administered by Britain, 
30 out of every 100 Europeans in the township are now nationals of countries 
other than the United Kingdom (Table IV). 
































TaBLe IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY SEX AND NATIONALITY 
(Numbers) 

Population British Danish Itahan Nederlands Other * Unknown 
Males. . . . 238 30 69 13 19 3 
Females. . . 149 5 4 2 15 2 
Total Population 387 35 73 15 34 5 

icersmmnnanin: Sotne: he y an important part in mo evading, magneton So: Stent 
colonial countries. Several E ve rly aceon a tbo ces Pw: they dislike the 
climate of their home countries, inconveniences of bureaucratic government or the rigours 
of austerity. there is no doubt that certain clergymen, administrators and 
government are to some extent motivated Tn jae cog! Anger a tiedhemeee Revie 
and economic conditions of “‘ backward ”’ European immigrant to prolong hie tay, oF to 
probably play a ter part in inducing the 
return hy ow cs aman than in motivating his pe gears ve It is, for ,. proba Sus 
after he comes out to the country that the available through the 
of low-paid domestic service, and the i arising from membership of 
the a in the multi-racial society realities difficult to relinquish. 

les Arabic, German, Polish, French, Welsh and Afrikaans. 
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These are mainly Italians and Danes working as artisans on the main or on 
one of the smaller constructional projects. There is also a small contingent 
of Nederlanders employed on the main project. It is not the formal national 
allegiances that are important here so much as the differences in the language, 
cultural background and orientation that these nationalities connote. At 
present over a quarter of the population have a home language other, than 
English (Table V), and a seventh of the population does not speak it. © 





TABLE V 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION BY SEX AND HomE LANGUAGE 
(Numbers and Percentages) 








Males Females Total 
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Occupation.—It has in the past not been official policy to encourage 
European private enterprise in Udongo and most small European communities 
have consisted almost entirely of Government officials and representatives of 
semi-official organizations. At the present time these are in the minority in 
Stonetown. Less than a quarter of employed European males in Stonetown 
are in Government or semi-Government employment. The remainder are 
mainly employed by private contractors connected with the large construc- 
tional scheme, with smaller numbers working on the road engineering project 
and the erection of the grain-conditioning plant. 

The distinction between Governmental and non-Governmental employ- 
ment (between ‘‘ Government ” and commercials) has long been emphasized 
in Udongo and people still tend to identify themselves with one or the other. 
This distinction refers to a difference in employer. Further important differ- 
ences exist with respect to nature of work performed. Europeans in Udongo 
have until now predominantly been “‘ brain’’ workers. Some government posts 
have involved supervision of African and Asian manual labour but these have 
seldom necessitated the same close and constant contact with manual labour 
as, say, a foreman’s job. Of the total of employed males in Stonetown, 
however, at least a quarter (all in private employment) are now artisans, 
gangers and foremen. 
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Income and style of life —A quarter of Stonetown’s employed males earn 
under £500 per annum.! This is a relatively low salary for Europeans in East 
Africa * and the appearance of a group at this economic level represents a 
new feature in the life of Europeans in Stonetown. Their low incomes would 
render it extremely difficult for this section of the population to maintain the | 
standard of living or style of life which has in the past been considered appro- 
priate for Stonetown Europeans. This has included, for instance, for an 
individual or family, the employment of at least one servant * and ownership 
of a motor-car. Among the artisans, the ratio of servants to employers is 
much lower than among the rest of the European population. Few have 
exclusive use of a servant, some share servants between them and others have 
none. While it is taken for granted among the older type of European in 
Stonetown that Europeans have servants,‘ there is to-day a section of the 
population among whom the employment of servants is not universal. Simi- 
larly, the proportion of working male adults in Stonetown without cars must 
have been, until quite recently, negligible. But to-day one sees Europeans 
trudging along the roads for miles and cadging lifts when they can. There is 
now a section of the population to whom a motor-car is almost an unattainable 
luxury. 

Corresponding with differences in income are differences in the standard 
of living. Nearly all Europeans in Stonetown receive free or heavily subsidized 
housing. In the past, the houses of both Government and commercial 
employees were concentrated almost entirely on the attractive hillside just 
outside the commercial centre of the town. These houses contain at least 
four rooms, are solidly built of brick and stone with tiled or corrugated iron 
roofs and stand in gardens about 0:8 of an acre in area, bordered by hedges. 
The Europeans of Stonetown are no longer necessarily neighbours : European 
groups now live separated from each other in accommodation which varies 
strikingly in quality and in attractiveness of position. Additional building 
has taken place in the old ‘‘ European quarter” but vacant plots are few. 
Part of this expansion is taking place in an area away from the ‘‘ European 
quarter ”’ but also on a slope, especially cleared of African dwellings to provide 
an extension of the first-class zoning area, but to some extent the need for 
additional accommodation for Europeans has led to the renting of premises 
both for communal messes and private households within the closely built-up 
Indian residential quarter of the town. A proportion of the Europeans of 
Stonetown, all commercial employees, now live scattered among the Asian 
population at a short distance from the ‘‘ European quarter ”, and in accom- 

1 These are nearly all very close to £500 

* The minimum salary for a cadet in the Udongo administration is £550 per annum, and since 
~ war relatively few have started at this level because ally slightly higher than — war service. 

* Phrases such as.” Sead your boy, “I wil it the boy do it ”, ““ We let the boys off on 
Sundays.” , are characteristic. 

‘ The wide-scale employment of African servants has been made possible by their low wages. 
At the time of the survey, i.e. after wages had risen in response to a greater demand by the 


growing population, modal wages for cooks were 53s., for houseboys, 52s., for nurses, 51s., for 
kitchen and garden boys, 34s. 
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modation which, by contrast, lacks space, privacy, gardens, impressive interior 
and a pleasant view.’ Still further from the ‘‘ European quarter”’ lie the 
quarters of the Construction Company and another new Stonetown firm. The 
Construction Company’s “‘ artisan camp”’ (as it is known) consists of blocks 
of small rooms, each accommodating two men, who take their meals in a 
communal dining hall; its professional and clerical staff live in two-roomed 
bungalows on small plots, or in flats. Employees of the other company, also 
on the periphery of the town, live in small wooden prefabricated bungalows 
standing close together on small plots. 


SociaAL STATUS AND SOCIAL SOLIDARITY IN THE NEw SOCIETY 


It is a common experience that established urban societies resent and 
resist large-scale immigration, especially when this involves the introduction, 
by a large proportion of the newcomers, of different patterns of culture and 
competition for scarce goods and services. Resentment is, perhaps, increased 
when the established population values the new cultural characteristics less 
highly than their own and, as in the case of the older European population 
of Stonetown, their prestige as a racial group depends largely on the main- 
tenance of their own existing behaviour patterns by newcomers of the same 
race who will be identified with them.*? 

The major rift which has occurred within the European population is in 
large degree expressed by the distinction in social status which may now be 
said to exist between the ‘‘ clubbable’”’ people and the non-clubbable.* The 
importance of this distinction arises out of the fact that in a small colonial 
community the club is a focus of European activities. It usually provides 
the only library, billiard table, tennis court and golf course for many miles, 
and members meet there after work for drinks, conversation and games before 
dinner. Membership is open to both sexes, and the European dances, concerts 
and amateur dramatics which are organized take place within the clubhouse. 
In the smallest stations non-membership of the club involves isolating oneself 
almost entirely from the European community. In the larger centres some 
opportunities exist for associational activities among Europeans, outside the 

1 The occupants of the different types of housing are not unaware of their varying desirability. 
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club, but it is considered the “‘ right ” thing to be a club member. In Stone- 
town, at the time of the survey, there were 297 males over twenty years of 
age. Of these, only 150 were club members, and the proportion which club 
members form of the total adult mdle population is much smaller than it has 
ever been before. Ability to pay the entrance fee and monthly subscriptions * 
is only one of several qualifications for club membership, though the expenses 
in themselves would constitute a serious deterrent to members of Stonetown’s 
lowest income category. Being ‘‘ clubbable ” seems to depend mainly on being 
in the correct occupational categories (i.e. government servant, professional 
or white-collar worker in a private firm), speaking fairly good English and 
living the appropriate style of life. The characteristics of a large number of 
the new immigrants assign them to the ‘‘ non-clubbable ” category. 

Within the clubbable category there are again at least one or two status 
distinctions which are in fact made by members of this category. One is of 
the people with a status higher than that of the rank and file of the clubbables. 
Among these one might place the most senior government officials—the 
Provincial Commissioner, the District Commissioners, the Provincial Engineer 
and Provincial Medical Officer, and the heads of a few business organizations 
who have had considerable length of stay in Stonetown. A further category 
of the marginally clubbable is perhaps also distinguishable—including persons 
like foremen and labour overseers new to the community whose work is very 
closely related to or associated with manual work, while it involves super- 
vision rather than actual performance, and apprentice engineers and clerical 
workers whose manner of speech indicates clearly that in England they would 
be members of the working-class. 

As far as non-clubbable society is concerned, it appears that groups of 
non-clubbables living and working together lack close knowledge of other 
non-clubbables, or well-defined stereotypes of them, and that differences of 
general outlook and values, and the mobility of the population, also operate 
against the emergence of clear-cut, finely gradated status categories in this 
section of the population. 

Differentiation by status category should not be regarded as necessarily 
militating against group solidarity. Although the existence of ‘‘ class” has 
introduced bitterness into large urban societies in Europe and elsewhere, the 
mutual existence of accepted status categories in a small society in which every 
individual is certain of his place and of the behaviour expected from him, 
may helptowards the articulation of those categories into a smoothly functioning 
whole.* This is perhaps especially the case where such communities are open 
to changes in the grading of particular individuals through time, i.e. where 
status is achieved rather than ascribed. While the Colonial administration, 
for instance, is demarcated into such categories as Secretaries, Provincial 
Commissioners, District Commissioners, District Officers and Cadets, solidarity 

1 These are 150s. entrance and 25s. per month for married 
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in the Service is promoted by the fact that every cadet is a potential Secretary. 
In the Stonetown of to-day a comparable articulation of status categories into 
a system permitting vertical mobility does not exist. Moreover, such elements 
of community-wide status structure as have been discerned would seem to 
divide rather than to unify the population. The major clefts between popula- 
tion segments appear to be unbridgeable in the short term and a place in the 
higher status categories permanently unattainable to the vast majority of 
tenants of positions in the lower status categories. 

The development of communal integration among Stonetown’s Europeans 
is probably further hampered by the preponderance of men and the acute 
shortage of unmarried women in the marriageable age-group. A more equal 
sex ratio among persons of marriageable age favours the development of hetero- 
sexual friendships, of mating, and of the formation of subsequent kinship ties 
between individuals and households. Kinship ties are extremely important 
binding factors in any community. Although about six out of every ten 
European households in Stonetown contain persons related to each other 
(typically husband and wife, or husband, wife and young children), there is 
only one case in which a household has a close kinship link with another. 

The fact that few Europeans grow up in Stonetown and that the children 
of school-going age are absent for most of the year also seems to hamper 
the development of communal solidarity. In more stable communities 
children’s friendships help to promote contact and sometimes co-operation and 
friendliness between families whose relations with each other would otherwise 
be less close. Of the seventy-one Stonetown households with children, fourteen 
are ‘‘ childless ’’ during school terms, and others are left only with their children 
who are not of school-going age. There is no school catering for children over 
eight in Stonetown. Under present circumstances, children may attend different 
schools elsewhere and develop their friendships with children whose home place 
is not Stonetown. When they return home on holiday they probably tend 
to be put into contact with the children of their parents’ friends and thereby 
cement existing interfamilial relations rather than to promote new intimacies 
between adults. 

Some signs of joint endeavour have begun to appear; notable among 
these has been the setting up of a Consumers’ Co-operative Society, mainly 
for Europeans and Goans.1 The formation of the Co-operative Society arose 
out of the general desire to reduce the cost of living. The success of such an 
organization requires joint efforts by, and loyal support from, a large section 
of the population. The pre-invasion population was too small to maintain a 
Co-operative Society store and it is possible that recent events have favoured 
greater appreciation of the advantages of having a larger European population. 
This co-operation has not so far extended far into the groups of non-clubbables. 
Membership requires the purchase of a 100s. share and transactions have all 


1 The objects of the Society are, inter alia, ‘‘ to promote the economic interests of its members 
. to obtain and supply to members household and consumer goods in general use, of good 
quality, weight and measure . . . to encourage in members the spirit and practice of thrift, 
mutual help and self help ”’. 
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to be in cash or against a cash deposit. These conditions will limit the response 
from persons who find the capital difficult to raise or rely heavily on credit 
facilities elsewhere available. But the Co-operative Society stands to gain 
from increases in the number of its members and may emerge as a more 
community-wide association than, say, the European club and therefore assist 
to some extent in the development of a community spirit. : 

If successful, present moves to extend the scope of the existing European 
school to cover more primary standards may operate in the same direction. 
The school is, however, confined to English-speaking children, and the bonds 
it may form or strengthen would be in this section only. Attempts are being 
made, also, to form a local branch of the South African Society of East Africa, 
a development made possible by the population increase. Associational 
groupings, functioning on bases of special interests, often play an integrative 
role in urban societies and bring together persons who would not otherwise 
be in convivial contact, but the sponsors of the society are clubbable and, as 
such, are unlikely to be prepared to extend membership far beyond their own 
ranks. The impending arrival of about a further 140 Europeans, mainly the 
wives and children of artisans already in the township, will probably help to 
reduce the incidence of European-African sexual relations and to promote 
solidarity within the section these newcomers will join. While this event is 
unlikely to affect perceptibly the possibility of greater integration between the 
various sections of the population, it may favour the more tolerant accommoda- 
tion to each other of stable sub-cultures co-existing within an overall European 
framework. 


APPENDIX 


THE SURVEY FIELD WORK 


As a satisfactory description of Europeans would require an adequate representa- 
tion of persons living in each type of domestic unit and falling within each of the 
chief occupational, earnings and national groupings, and as the total numbers did 
not render this prohibitive, it was decided to conduct the investigation on a complete 
census rather than a sample basis. The character of the population and its small 
size made a census both desirable and practicable. This procedure ensured that no 
important category of persons would be omitted and would strengthen the validity 
of any generalizations derived from the investigation. 

Shortly before our investigation the District Commissioner of Stonetown had 
obtained from all employers in the township a statement of the Europeans they 
employed, how many of them were married and how many children they had. On 
the basis of this list of numbers of employees in each organization we obtained from 
each employer the names and addresses of all his employees who lived within the 
township boundaries. To this list we added a few households who would otherwise 
have been missed as none of their members were in employment. The complete 
list was then checked by a number of old inhabitants of Stonetown who confirmed 
that no European household was excluded. 

The interviewing was conducted by the writers and by two European women 
investigators who were closely familiar with the purposes of the survey and who had 
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had several months of participation in European social life in Udongo. These 
investigators were Miss J. M. Fortt, Secretary of the East African Institute of Social 
Research, and Mrs. M. Barclay, a sociology graduate of the London School of 
Economics. 

Two main field problems arose, firstly from the high prestige position of Euro- 
peans relatively to the rest of the multi-racial society, and secondly from the fact 
that the researchers are local residents in a small European population, many of whose 
members are known to each other. In a multi-racial community, with this type of 
prestige and authority distribution, the most respected and powerful subsection 
regards social research as appropriate only to lower status groups and feels astonish- 
ment and possibly resentment at being included among the subjects of such investiga- 
tions. This is probably partly due to the tendency to link social research with 
social welfare ; we have often heard the remark here about our work that “‘ Of course, 
Africans need it most.” To help investigators, the following covering letter, signed 
by the District Commissioner, was attached to each schedule : 


Dear Str/MapaM, 

As one of the first stages in the Government sponsored social survey of Stonetown, 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Sofer of the East African Institute of Social Research, 
a census is being taken of every European household in Stonetown. The most 
effective way of compiling the information required would be through the completion 
by each householder of the attached form. While compliance with this is entirely 
voluntary, it would be greatly appreciated if you could supply all the information 
requested as this will add considerably to our knowledge of the present population 
of the township. 

You will notice that names appear only on the perforated section of the form. 
This section will be detached after the form has been collected and the information 
given by you will then have no name attached and will in any case be treated as 
strictly confidential. 

A representative of the Institute will call to collect the completed form within 
the next few days. 


To part of the population the fact that the Stonetown survey is Government- 
sponsored definitely helped, but among many —— in private employment the 
first response to the investigator was often, “If you are Government I shall not 
fillin the form.” It was necessary to use to full advantage the fact that the survey, 
though Government-sponsored, is staffed and financed by an external organization 
associated with Makerere College. 

Secondly, while social surveys in larger societies usually give respondents an 
assurance of anonymity through the use of investigators unknown to them and whom 
they never see again, we and our work are fairly well known to the small local 
community. Many people hesitated at first to fill in the schedule as they felt that 
investigators were prying into their private affairs, and that these would become 
known within Stonetown, even though a perforation was made below the space for 
names and the assurance was given that this section would be torn off before analysis. 
Often we heard the sceptical statement that “ things get around here in Stonetown ”, 
or “ everybody knows everybody else’s business in Udongo”’. One consequence of 
this scepticism was that a number of individuals failed to state their occupations 
precisely as they felt that this would help a reader of the schedule to identify the 
person concerned. Another result was that some persons were reluctant to fill in 
earnings and about one person in ten did not do so. We feel that this is partly 
because people regard earnings as a very important prestige index and some are 

1 Owing to the vagueness of the entries it has not been found possible to include a classification 
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reluctant to reveal their financial status in a small community. More than once, 
too, it was indicated by commercial employees that they did not want the Government 
to know their salaries and that the Government servants would envy them if they 
did know what they earned.? 

Responses varied widely over a continuum which included a few persons who 
filled in the information immediately, almost without comment or questioning, some 
who required a long general explanation about the survey and often about the reasons 
for inclusions of various items, some who could be persuaded only to fill in a bare 
minimum, and a few who refused to discuss the investigation reasonably or to provide 
any information about themselves. The last category, however, amounted to only 
1} per cent of persons to whom schedules were issued. In the end we obtained 
returns amounting to 97 per cent of issues, 1} per cent relating to non-contacts. 

2 Another fear expressed was that if earnings were divulged, ‘‘ the income tax people will 
get to know about it”. 
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7" T ANY particular time”, says Spengler, ‘the current image of 
the soul is a function of the current language and its inner sym- 
bolism.” 1 He assumes that men are unilingual and that as such 

develop an emotive attachment to their “‘ mother tongue ”’, through whose 

medium they are best able to express their innermost thoughts. For a lan- 
guage symbolizes the values, the environment, the “culture ’’, of its users ; 

it acquires what Sapir calls a “ condensation symbolism ” which allows for a 

ready release of latent emotional tension. Thus the term “ motherland”, 

in certain contexts of situation, has a symbolic significance which can never 
be ascertained through formal linguistic analysis. Hence we can readily 
understand the widespread lack of interest in the so-called artificial languages 
such as Esperanto, which possess little or no symbolic significance, whereas 

a bare colloquial smattering of a foreign national language gives the speaker 

a sense of identification with the “ culture ” which that language symbolizes.* 

It is well to note that symbolization of this kind is largely due to conscious 

valuation or assessment on the part of users of languages. Just as a red 

light in a traffic signal is made to symbolize danger, so can a language be 
consciously assessed to symbolize meaningful objects and ideas. It is only 
in this sense that language reflects the “ genius” of a people; there is no 
inherent relationship between language and culture. A common culture can 
be shared by people speaking totally unrelated languages, while speakers of 
related or even identical languages may well be culturally distinct.* Any 
such relation between language and culture, then, is largely a definition of the 
situation. Thus Herder contended that the German language should not 
lose its identity through contamination by exotic influences: “I do not 
learn other languages to forget my own ; I do not travel among foreign peoples 
in order to exchange the customs of my upbringing; I do not become an 
acclimatized foreigner in order to lose the citizenship of my native-land ; 


1 Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (trans. C. F. Atkinson), New York, vol. I, 1926, 


Pp. 302 
* Cf. E. Sapir on language, symbolism, and comm unication, in Enc. Soc. Secs. Also S. S. 
Newman, ‘‘ Personal Symbolism in Language Patterns ”’ nv Pevente jatry, vol. II, No. 2, 1939). 
E. Sapir, Language : An Introduction to the Study of aay Beg York, 1926, Chap. X. 
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for if I do I lose more than I gain.” 1 These notions greatly influenced the 
Slav nationalist linguists. Josef Jungmann (1773-1847), for instance, strove 
to purge the Czech language of teutonisms. 

But what of the bilingual, the racial or cultural hybrid, situated on the 
fringe of two cultures as a Marginal Man? If, as Spengler has it, the image 
of the soul is functionally related to language, the bilingual must have, as 
it were, a composite soul. He experiences, in other words, what Toynbee 
has aptly called a “‘ schism in the soul”. The best instances of bilingualism 
representing this “ schism in the soul” are provided in colonial territories, 
and in countries subjugated by a hostile enemy. ‘‘ The Soul surrenders 
itself into the melting-pot ; and a negative sense of promiscuity then comes 
to pervade every sphere of social activity. In the sphere of social intercourse 
it results in a blending of incongruous traditions and in a compounding of 
incompatible values,” says Toynbee ; in the sphere of language such a situation 
reveals itself in “ the change from a local distinctiveness to a general con- 
fusion of tongues”’.2 Let us concretize these abstractions with some specific 
examples of linguistic symbolization in this sense of cultural promiscuity. 

Toynbee has instanced the interesting case of a group of Georgian patriots, 
ex-deputies of the Petrograd Imperial Duma, who were vigorously explaining 
the distinctiveness of Georgian from Russian culture. But their cultural 
marginality was made evident in an unfortunate lapsus linguz ; when con- 
versing on political subjects, these Georgian patriots unconsciously slid into 
the appropriate parliamentary language of the Duma. A second example 
is provided in the bilingual situations produced in enemy occupied countries 
during the late war. No visitor to European countries which had been occupied 
by Germany could have failed to notice the hostility of these nationals to 
the language of the enemy, especially in the period immediately following 
the War. Familiarity with the language of the conquerors was acquired 
in the exigencies of everyday life, but the German language symbolized the 
hated Occupation. A knowledge of this language was essential, however, 
even for the success of the resistance movements—an example of “‘ antagonistic 
acculturation ”’.* Finally, a freshman in the Ceylon University cannot fail 
to be struck by two distinctive modes of dress in use among the staff and 
students. In the faculty of Oriental languages alone he will notice that the 
majority of teachers and pupils wear a “‘ national” costume, while practically 
all the members of the other departments wear European attire. Clearly, 
the students of Oriental languages and literature feel the symbolic significance 
of the languages they study to an extent not experienced by students of 
other languages. The student of Latin does not don the Roman toga; such 


1In A. Gillies, Herder, Oxford, 1945, p. 32. 
2A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History , Oxford, 1939, vol. V, pp. 381 and 483. 
8 Cf. Devereux an M. Loeb, “‘ Antagonistic Acculturation ” (Amer. Sociol. Rev., 


vol. vill, Sie. 2, 1943). “Tieetig tha. Wer: She Gieaen tepetned ta ale * ‘Moldau ” on the 
banks of the great river flowing through Prague. But soon after the Liberation the Czechs 
erased the offensive German appelation and trium tly substituted the native “ Vitava”, 
which had for them a high “ condensation A language can, of course, shake 
itself free from the odious historical association of conquest, “as in the case of Spanish and Quichua 
(cf. Toynbee, op. cit., vol. V, p. 525). 
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behaviour would certainly be regarded as stupid mimicry.1. But the distance 
between the cultures represented by Oriental and European literature is felt 
to be infinite. For literature itself is a social institution having its own modes 
of organizing the verbal expression of experiences, of emotively integrating 
the behaviour patterns and ideology of the society it represents. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that an invading group wishing to impose 
its culture on a conquered people, frequently attempts to propagate its lan- 
guage as a vehicle of that culture. According to Tacitus, this was the policy 
of Agricola when the latter was governor of the Roman “ province ”’ of Britain. 
His aim of giving the sons of the leading native chiefs ‘‘ a tincture of letters ”’ 
resulted in the willing acceptance of other culture traits and the Romanization 
of the initially hostile ‘‘ barbarians”. ‘‘ The consequence was, that they, 
who had always disdained the Roman language, began to cultivate its beauties. 
The Roman apparel was seen without prejudice, and the toga became a 
fashionable part of dress. By degrees the charms of vice gained admission 
to their hearts: baths and porticos, and elegant banquets grew in vogue ; 
and the new manners which, in fact, served only to sweeten slavery, were 
by the unsuspecting Britons called the arts of polished humanity.” * In 
this way, a colonial élite is weaned from its indigenous culture, and becomes 
favourably inclined to that of the conquerors. The process is repeated, for 
example, in British India. Rev. Heber, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, argued 
early in the last century, that if English were understood throughout India, 
“it would give them access to our literature and habits of thinking, and the 
familiar use of it would tend very much to dissipate the prejudices and 
indifference which now stand in the way of conversion [to Christianity] ”’. 

Now bilingualism does not necessarily entail cultural marginality or a 
‘“‘ schism in the soul”. Thus-in Java, the noblemen speak Noko, the com- 
moners Kromo. But the two orders understand each other’s language, and 
each uses the other’s language in addressing him.* In this case, bilingualism 
is an integral part of the cultural set-up, social stratification being reflected 
in a linguistic bifurcation. The two languages are part of the same culture, 
or two aspects of the same culture, and are far from symbolizing any cultural 
conflict. To recapitulate, any relationship between language and culture is 
a matter of epistemic imputation rather than a relation of mechanical causa- 
tion. Thus Macaulay, in his famous Minute on Indian education, associated 

1 The Dictionary of National Biography (1888 ed.) gives an account of the unusual case of the 
Earl of Guilford, a classical enthusiast, who founded the Ionian University at Corfu with the 
sup rt of the Prince Regent early in the last century. He spent the latter years of his life 

hancellor at Corfu, eschewing European dress and habitually wearing classical costume. 
His ‘became s Hellsuic enthnelant while au’ Ouietd comecjendante: joined the Grock Orthodox 


Church, and published a Pindaric Ode in Honour of Catherine the Great, the of the Hellenes. 
x ert Vita Agricole (trans. A. Grant in How the Romans Governed their inces, Bombay, 
1862 

* Chapple and Coon, The Principles of Anthropology, London, 1947, p. 586. 

‘ Failure to make this distinction is a source of untold confusion and leads dads to elliptic formula- 
tions of the entire problem. Thus Bloomfield argues ag don apaar dpe: agg oF yng enon 
absent in the case of the numerous bilinguals among artists and scientists. But this may be 
due to the fact that in these cases acquisition of a second language is a deliberate act of choice 
with no odious or incongruous “ condensation symbolism ” vis-a-vis the mother tongue. 
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Hinduism and the indigenous culture with the Oriental languages, and con- 
cluded that the native literature was “ barren of useful knowledge’, and 
was “ fruitful of monstrous superstition”. Acting on his definition of the 
situation, the government, in a Resolution of 1835, decreed that “‘ the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the propagation of European 
literature and science among the natives of India, and that all funds appro- 
priated for the purpose of education would be best employed on English 
education alone’”’. For, as W. I. Thomas has said in a classic phrase, if men 
define situations as real, they are real in their consequences.* 

In India, as in other colonies, the rulers fostered a colonial élite. The 
Education Committee, having enunciated a policy based on Macaulay’s 
“ filtration theory ’’, selected the upper and middle classes as the first objects 
of their efforts at acculturation through the medium of the English language, 
“ because, by educating them first, they would soonest be able to extend the 
same advantages to the rest of the people”’.* A similar policy was followed 
in Ceylon. Instead of the rulers learning the numerous dialects of their 
colonies, it was asked, “ would it not tend more to the perpetuation of the 
British dominions in the East Indies, to hold out the highest encouragement 
to the natives to study the idiom in which the works of Shakespeare and 
Milton, of Bacon and Locke were composed ? ” ® 

Let us analyse in greater detail the advent of bilingualism in Ceylon 
as a typical case. The rationale of English education was stated in retrospect 
by Harward when he reported that “if a new education is to be artificially 
introduced, the best course, perhaps, is to begin by training a small section 
of the population very carefully under the best personal influences that can 
be brought to bear upon them ”’.‘ As early as 1817 the response to English 
education on the part of this colonial élite was encouraging, and Rev. Twistleton 
was able to report that “ the turn of the natives is very much for the learning 
of the English language”. English education enjoyed a prestige at the 
expense of the indigenous culture. The westernized élite began to look down 
on their native institutions and literature. The English schools were found 
to be producing “a class of shallow, conceited, half-educated youths, who 
have learned nothing but to look back with contempt upon the condition in 
which they were born, and from which they conceive that their education 
has raised them, and who desert the ranks of the industrious classes to become 
idle, discontented hangers-on of the Courts and Public offices’’. Knowledge 
of the English language was regarded as a patent of western “ culture”, a 
stepping-stone to the adornment of European attire, and the acquisition of 
the coveted government job. One result was the fetishization of the academic 


1 The relation of research to the social process (in Essays in the Social Sciences, The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, 1931). 
*C. E. Seen On the Education of the Pi » Mean Frepeagg 1839. 
* “ Philalethes ” (R. Fellowes), The History of , London, 1817. 
. Harward, Education in (Imperial Conference Paper H.M.S.O., London, rgr4). 
. J. Gratiaen, Government in Ceylon 1798-1832, Colombo, 1929. 
ow. :P Sendall, Report of the Central School Commission (Ceylon Govt. Sessional Paper, 1862). 
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examination. Students acquired an imposing array of unco-ordinated text- 
book information, after being hurried through the early stages of their 
“ education ’’, “ in haste to arrive at those high-sounding arcana of knowledge, 
a smattering of which they are encouraged to believe will set them on the 
pinnacle of intellectual culture”’.* A vast army of English-educated com- 
petitors for every minor clerical appointment depressed wages, and left a con- 
siderable body of unemployed youths, disappointed and frustrated, with an 
“English education’ and an English school certificate of no intrinsic or 
instrumental worth.* 

Very often, in situations of cultural marginality, the satisfactions accruing 
from the very processes of acculturation (apart from more remote ends), are 
sufficient compensation for the renunciation of the old culture. The would-be 
members of the colonial élite anticipate a greater degree of security (in the 
sociological sense) from the values of the alien culture. But individuals are 
seldom prepared to throw in their lot with an alien régime unconditionally. 
They do not usually jettison their indigenous culture in its entirety, and 
aspects of the traditional scale of values intermingle with the newly introduced 
values, resulting in what Karl Mannheim has called “a contemporaneity of 
the non-contemporaneous’”’. Thus institutions such as caste persist despite 
their incompatibility with Christianity and democracy. The alien culture 
with its bleak individualistic ethos is insufficient compensation for a renun- 
ciation of an ethos based on the principle of mutuality of obligation. 

It is these conflicting values which make members of the élite ‘‘ marginal 
men’’. Cultural marginality, it is well to note, need not necessarily give rise 
to frustration, as is socommonly supposed. The “‘ marginal ” society may well 
develop a new cultural synthesis which provides men with norms, behaviour- 
patterns, and goals, which offer them an adequate measure of security.5 But 
where two sets of values conflict, or rather, where significant aspects of the 
impinging culture which the élite has accepted, are defined as being incom- 
patible with the indigenous culture which they are loth to renounce altogether, 
frustration results.* It is to this type of cultural marginality that the expres- 


1 This fetishization probably began with the catechist method of instruction employed 
by the early Christian missionary schools. A son of a native headman complained in 1832 that 
although he wished very much to learn English, he was for six years merely taught ‘‘ to repeat 
like a parrot the Prayer-books, Bible, and such-like books, endeavouring at the same time to 
convert me to the Christian faith’ (Colombo Journal, Dec. 9th, 1832). The fetishization of 
the literary examination was carried to its extreme in China. ‘‘ The sole criterion of scholarship 
and the only means of gaining scholastic recognition and becoming a member of the literati 
lay in passing official examinations ” (F. Cressy, ‘‘ The influence of the literary examination 
in a development of Chinese civilization”, Amer. Jour. Soc., vol. XXXV, No.2, 1929). This 
attitude persists in Ceylon even to-day (cf. W. I. Jennings, “‘ Universities in the Colonies ”, The 
Polit. my | vol. XVII, No. 3, 1946). 

2 Sendall, Report of the Central School Commission, Ceylon Government, 

* Cf. W. M. A. Ormsby-Gore’s Report on his visit to Malaya, Ceylon, and ca (Cmd. 3235, 
H.M.S.O., London, 1928). 

‘ Cf. on this point the typology set forth in R. K. Merton, “‘ Social structure and anomie ’’, 
(Amer. Soc. Review, vol. III, No. 5, 1938). 

5M. M. Goldberg, “ A qualification of the marginal man theory ” (Amer, Soc. Rev., vol. VI, 
No. 2, 1941). 

* Cf. M. T. Price, ‘‘ The concept of ‘ culture conflict’; in what sense valid ? ” (Social Forces, 
vol. IX, No. 2, 1930). 
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sion “ marginal man” is generally applied. It implies. conflicting loyalties, 
a dual allegiance. As Governor North suggested long ago, the policy of the 
British government in Ceylon should be to foster an English-educated élite 
“attached to their country by birth, and to England by education ”.} 
R. E. Park has rightly contended that the social ferment which breaks up 
stagnant societies in consequence of culture contact, is best studied in the 
mind of this marginal man.* And in this connection the question of language 
is extremely important. The “ mother tongue ’’, in the strict sense, is the 
language of the child’s mother, and it is meaningless to speak of two mother 
tongues unless the mother is bilingual.* Even then it is usual for the mother 
to use one language in speaking to her infant. Every living language, i.e. one 
which is habitually spoken in daily life, through its symbolic associations, 
becomes an “‘ experienced language ”’ for its speakers. The ‘“‘ mother tongue ” 
in particular, acquired in the bosom of the family, has a peculiarly personal 
“condensation symbolism.”’.¢ . 

It is a symptom of cultural marginality that in the confusion of tongues 
the languages in question are defined by the groups in contact as being incom- 
patible with each other. Purism is the bane of fruitful cultural syntheses ; 
it makes the creation of an uninhibited patois out of the question. A situation 
of conflicting linguistic claims is, according to Toynbee, a symptom of “‘ dis- 
integrating civilizations at an advanced stage of their decline’’.5 Such a 
state of affairs was produced in Ceylon. In the British period (1795-1947), 
the everyday language of the masses continued to be the indigenous Sinhalese. 
The majority of the population lived in the traditional village communities, 
and their language remained as static as these village communities had been, 
unadapted to the complexities of modern civilization. The urban proletariat 
and those members of the westernized élite who continued to speak Sinhalese 
in their homes, adapted it to changing circumstances by means of various 
ad hoc devices, for example, by adding ‘‘ eka” (= one) to English words. 
(Thus motor-car becomes “ car-eka”’.) Such devices remained artificial 
appendages to meet everyday requirements. Unlike the cases where “‘ dead” 
languages like Latin gave way to their more flexible modern equivalents which 
developed spontaneously, pari passu with social changes, Sinhalese remained 
static since it was used as an autonomous language by the peasant whose 
mode of life has not differed greatly from that of his forefathers. The élite 
used English in professional life, in schools, and in conversation amongst friends 
—sometimes even in the home.* This discrepancy in speech-patterns between 

1 The Douglas Papers (1800, ed. Rev. S. G. Perera, Colombo, 1933). 


*R. E. Park, irda eenaracomeeangel (Amer. Journ. Soc., vol. XXXITI, 
No. * tee 


hersen, Bilingualism, London, 1948. 
mun K. at persia The Spirit of Language in Civilization, London, 1932, for an account of 


RN Op. cit, vol. V. p. 484. 

* This was the case until about fifteen years ago. Since the recent nationalist revival it 
is no longer fashionable to speak English in the home, though the practice is not uncommon. 
pole Bn: spate acl gentry -adbicntae ea cinemas wert ‘mother tongue” to-day are the 

mmunists. 
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the élite and the common people reflected a more fundamental schism between 
two types of personality, experience, social environment, and thoughtways. 
As time went on this schism in the body politic—the usual precursor 
of a “schism in the soul ’—widened inordinately. “ Passing” from the 
vernacular-speaking majority group to the English-educated élite was in- 
creasingly hindered by various factors. The élite cultivated increasingly 
subtle behaviour-patterns, such as ballroom dancing, which so increased the 
social distance between the two groups as to make the entire system of 
stratification a parody on democracy. It was not always possible within the 
span of a generation to pass from the lower group into the circles of the 
élite. The village boy’s parents spoke to him in his mother tongue in the 
home and his diction betrayed the influence of Sinhalese phonetics. Pro- 
nunciation of English differed in the two classes. The élite had become 
conditioned to certain phonetic aspects of English which had no Sinhalese 
equivalents. And a person whose cortical motor areas are conditioned to a 
certain phonemic system, cannot readily train his vocal organs to produce 
alien sounds unless he is conditioned to the new phonemic system while very 
young. Thus in Ceylon, James D’Alwis relates in his Memoirs (1878), that 
it was as difficult for a Sinhalese boy to “ think in English”’ as it was for 
him to acquire a tolerable diction in English. For an individual whose cortical 
motor areas are oriented to one pattern of speech and thought, speaking 
in a linguistic medium with which he is relatively unfamiliar, is a complex 
process, often involving a mental “ translation ’’ through the medium of his 
mother tongue. D’Alwis describes how, at a private school in the eighteen- 
thirties, he was made to pronounce his words correctly, with proper emphasis, 
often repeating each word after the teacher twenty times. This instruction 
was punctuated by “ a few dozen smart cuts” on the back with a cane, an 
instance par excellence of the formation of conditioned reflexes, which gave 
this youngster the firm belief that “‘ to beat the body is to debase the mind ”’. 
It is true that the English pronunciation even of the élite was deficient. But 
that mattered not so long as there was a certain uniformity of diction among 
members of the élite, however much their phonetics differed from “ correct ” 
pronunciation. The phonemic structure of Sinhalese differs significantly from 
English. For instance, stress or accent in Sinhalese is insignificant. English, 
in contrast, has a greater variety of forms of intonation, greater ranges of 
pitch. According to Daniel Jones, the Englishman’s range of intonation is 
very extensive: ‘‘ It is not unusual for a man with a voice of ordinary pitch 
to have a range of over two octaves, rising to the F above Middle C or even 
higher, and going down so low that the voice degenerates into a kind of growl 
which can hardly be regarded as a musical sound at all’’.* The Sinhalese 
tendency is to stress the first, and the long syllables; in English stress fre- 
quently changes the function of a word, e.g. “ conduct ’’ as a noun or verb. 


1Cf. M. West, Bilingualism, with special reference to India (Government of India, Bureau 
of Education, Calcutta, 1926). 
*In H. L. Mencken, The American Language, London and New York, 1943. 
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In Sinhalese there is no phonetic equivalent for ‘or’ as in “law’’; the 
vernacular-conditioned speaker tends to render it “‘low’’. Similarly, “ saw ”’ 
becomes “so ”’, “ lord ”’ becomes “ load ’’, and so on. Another obvious diffi- 
culty is the pronunciation of combinations of S, with T, C, L, and P—an I 
is invariably prefixed to these words, so that “ school ’’ becomes “ is-kool ’’, 
“stop’’ becomes “istépe’”’, and “store’’, “is-tore’’. (H. L. Mencken 
observes that Filipinos have a similar phonetic peculiarity, and prefix an E 
to words like sleep, state, and student.) Again, in Sinhalese the sound and 
symbol for F is absent, and “ fruit ’’ becomes “ pruit’’, P being the nearest 
substitute for F.1 Finally, V and W, and S and Z, are undifferentiated.* 
Tolerable facility of expression in English was not the result of a short 
period of acquaintance with the language. It extended over several genera- 
tions, and was accompanied by adaptation to other cultural items. As 
far back as 1832 people were eagerly imitating exotic fashions: “‘ lately they 
have adopted stockings, neckcloths, and riding on horseback in pantaloons 
trimmed with soft coconut-husk inside”’.¢ Passé, in his recent study of the 
English language in Ceylon, asserts that at the present time, English is the 
medium through which human potentialities can be fully developed, via a 
“liberal education”. The language has been securely entrenched in the 
lives of the westernized élite. Indeed, by the turn of the last century, acquisi- 
tion of the English language was accompanied by mimesis, to such an extent 
that Victorian society seemed to have its counterpart in this Oriental colony 
as evidenced in the current journals, the balls celebrated by well-to-do families, 
the clubs, games, and race-meets, the modes of transport, the morning coats, 
evening dress, top hat, and the whiskered faces.* But although the thorough- 
ness with which the élite assimilated an alien language and “ culture” was 
truly astonishing, English never became the “ mother tongue” of the élite 
in the strict sense of being the language in which mothers spoke to their infants. 
Sinhalese, vulgarized by European influences, was always used in the homes 
of the élite in speaking to very young children, and in everyday relations with 
servants and others.* The élite was never equilingual; the language of 
infancy was neglected in later life. The eternal dilemma of the élite was 
thrown into sharp relief once again when recently a book on modern Sinhalese 
1 A notable recent innovation has been the introduction of a bol for F into the Sinhalese 
mer H. &. Poreta, Sinhalese Prowunciahion of English, Colon letter for P. 
S. Perera, Sinhalese Pronunciation of English, Colombo, pags ba for a more 
Language in Ceylon” (London 
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fiction appeared in English, and a reviewer pointed out the plain fact that 
very few English-reading people could read a Sinhalese novel. The logical 
conclusion, however, is anathema to the uncritical nationalist. The English- 
reading public have forgotten the vernaculars for the simple reason that their 
literature has lagged pitifully behind the contexts of situation experienced 
by the English-educated youth, for whom the ‘‘ mother tongue ”’ of his infancy 
is no longer an “ experienced language”. Even in traditional Ceylon the 
language of the masses differed from that of the clergy and the literati who, 
according to Ribeiro, were men “ of subtle intellect’. Their literature was 
enshrined in ‘a learned and dead language”, which was spoken by the 
priests of Siam and other Buddhist countries, and enjoyed an universality 
similar to that of Latin in medieval Europe.1 The “ language problem ” in 
Ceylon is not different from what it was almost a century ago, when Sendall 
wrote : 

In considering the value of any language as a medium of instruction, the books 
which exist in it cannot be left out of the account. Compared with the great 
Continental (Indian) dialects, the vernacular Sinhalese is absolutely without a litera- 
ture ; and even the classical language of the country (Pali), which is unintelligible 
to the vulgar, is valuable rather on philological than on literary grounds. The 
books used in the schools, or accessible to the reading units of the population, are, 
with scarcely an exception, translations from the English, and that of two kinds ; 
translations by natives imperfectly acquainted with English, and translations by 
Europeans imperfectly acquainted with Sinhalese; the latter being, I believe, 
much more numerous. Of these the greater number are versions of old fashioned 
school-books. . . .? 

The bilingual, says Lagarde-Quost, “has, in fact, to correlate himself 
consciously between two worlds and establish not only outward links with 
them but, within himself, between them”. In Toynbee’s terminology, the 
schism in the body politic, as well as the schism in the soul, must be separately 
reconciled. Lagarde-Quost goes to the extent of asserting that “there is. . . 
in most bilingual individuals, .a latent schizophrenia, or split personality, and 
this may be the key to the problems of minorities”’.* Many bilinguals are 
acutely conscious of their cultural marginality—an awareness which threatens 
the unity of their personality. The position of the marginal man is vividly 
expressed in letters written by one of the first Sinhalese students to be educated 
in England. He claims that he had been subject to “‘ every species of incon- 
venience’ in the process of adaptation to the alien habits and manners ; 
again, from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, we find him complaining: ‘“ Grown 
up in all the peculiarities of a Native I found myself thrown into a new element 
on leaving my country, and to emerge from my native habits cost me no 
small portion of my time even long after I had arrived in this country.” ‘ 

1 J. Davy, An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, London, 1821, p. 126. 

2 General Repti. on Govt. Schools 1864-5, by W. J. Sendall (Ceylon Government). For an 
analysis of the content of modern Sinhalese fiction vide Sarathchandra’s recent work. 

* Christophersen, op. cit. (quoted). 

4 These letters, from the Colonial Office Records, P.R.O., London, Series C.O. 54/41, 45, 49, 


etc., have been reproduced in P. E. Pieris, Notes on some Sinhalese Families, Part V—The De 
Sarams in England (Colombo, 1911). Such intimate personal documents provide an excellent 
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Having “transformed my life into a new course”, he was bewildered by 
problems of personal adjustment. A typical member of the early English- 
speaking élite, he lost touch with his native culture without fully appreciating 
the alien values. The resulting cultural marginality is well illustrated in 
the language “ problem”. W. J. Sendall, the perspicacious government 
Inspector of Schools, stated this ‘ problem” as early as 1867: 

With the old language half forgotten, the new language not nearly half acquired, - 
the time for acquisition past, unable to apply his native tongue to the development 
of what precise knowledge he has learnt through the medium of those rags of English 
to which he yet tenaciously clings; what is left to the unhappy victim, here of 
half measures, there of misdirected zeal, but to lapse into the conceited, hypo- 
critical, petitioning, rmgtrep any animal, with whom it is not too much 
to say our English schools has been flooded of late years ?1 
The early members of the colonial élite contrived to reconcile their cultural 
marginality by throwing themselves whole-heartedly into the processes of 
acquiring the new cultural goals. Very often that very process of mimesis 
and cultural assimilation provided the individual with an adequate degree of 
security, and throughout the last century the very processes of acculturation 
provided sufficient compensation for the loss of the traditional values. 

On occasion, however, a significant event in the life of the adolescent 
makes his marginality evident to him, and influences the rest of his life. 
Such an incident is related by James D’Alwis in his Memoirs (1878). He had 
been appointed Interpreter in a provincial Court. When, on the first occasion 
he assumed duties, he rose to convey to a party what the judge had to say, 
“TI could scarcely utter three words before I felt my inability to proceed. 
—— prompted me, but the help thus proffered only added to my wild con- 
fusion. My tongue was tied, my head was in a whirl, and I sat down amidst 
the laughter of that class of men who generally take a pleasure in the failings 
of their countrymen.” He had been weaned from the “ mother tongue” of 
his infancy and it had ceased to be an “ experienced language” for him. 
This early incident, however, he remembered “ like the burnt child dreads 
fire’’. He later became a distinguished Oriental scholar. 

Such experiences give rise to a “‘ sense of drift”. The élite becomes 
increasingly aware of the Great Schism—on the one hand, the schism in the 
body politic, engendering, as it were, two nations, on account of the enormous 
social distance between the English-educated élite and the vernacular-speaking 
masses *; on the other hand, the schism in the soul, the sense of frustration 
source of material for the study of such questions as cultural marginality and social disin tion, 
as Thomas & Znaniecki showed in their pioneer work (The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 
1927. Cf. now L. Gottschalk e¢ al, The Use of Personal Documents in History, Anthropology, 


and Sociology, New York, 1945. 
1W. J. Sendall, ‘“‘ Report to the Legislative Council”, Ceylon Sessional Papers, XLVIII, 


). 

* J. H. Mueller suggests that a lag between the pace-setter and the lagging element may 
minimize social di ization. If the cultural lag is rapidly closed, disin tion might 
follow (cf. ‘‘ The Present Status of the Cultural Lag Hypothesis”, Amer. Soc. ., vol. ITI, 





I 


No. 3, 1938). Thus in Ceylon, a minute élite derived security from the processes of assimilation, 
but even a small increase in its numbers resulted in unemployment and discontent, indicating 
that a society top-heavy with superfluous and politically-minded “ intellectuals” carries its 
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within the individual personality makes its appearance. The typical response 
to these challenges, constituting a recurrent motif in the history of almost 
all colonial societies, is the trend towards Archaism. It is a process of social 
reaction-formation. As Nehru has rightly said, “ socially speaking, the revival 
of Indian nationalism in 1907 was definitely reactionary. Inevitably, a new 
nationalism in India, as elsewhere in the East, was a religious nationalism.” 
Even in this respect the unseasonable echoes of cultural marginality are heard. 
The Bankipore National Congress held at the end of 1912, for instance, “ was 
very much an English-knowing upper class affair where morning coats and 
well-pressed trousers were greatly in evidence. Essentially it was a social 
gathering with no political tension”.! The characteristic features of these 
nativistic movements have been outlined by Linton as follows: “ Moribund 
elements of culture are not revived for their own sake or in anticipation of 
practical advantages. .. . Their revival is part of a magical formula designed 
to modify the society’s environment in ways which will be favourable to 
it. ... The society’s members feel that by behaving as their ancestors 
did, they will, in some usually undefined way, help to recreate the total 
situation in which their ancestors lived.” * Thus the early Indian National 
Congress, as represented by Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the father of Indian unrest, 
was a strange blending of religious obscurantism with modern methods of 
political nationalism. Tilak himself first came into the political limelight, 
characteristically, as a bitter opponent of the Age of Consent Bill, which 
was designed to mitigate the evils of child marriage.* 

It is only in such contexts that the extraordinary emphasis laid on the 
“ mother tongue ” can be appreciated. The question has assumed heightened 
political significance during the past decade in Ceylon. An official Committee 
appointed to inquire into the adoption of the vernaculars as official languages 
pointed to the minute fraction of English-speaking persons who constituted 
the élite, and observed that “it is possible to attain the highest post in the 
land, amass wealth and wield influence, without knowing a word of the 
national languages ”’, while a knowledge of the indigenous languages does not 
qualify a man for these coveted posts.‘ Christophersen, in a recent study of 
bilingualism, concludes that a bilingual individual labours under three dis- 
head psec wapegy eg This cycle of colonial experience recurs in the Gold Coast, discontent 
oe eens on in wae Se ad'e eet Bake sacs ae 
not equipped for, other occupations ” (Report of the Commission of enquiry into disturbances. 

Gold Coast, 1948, H.M.S.O., London). 
. Nehru, Autobiogr utobiography, London, 1936. 
. Linton, “ Nativistic Movements” (Amer. Anthrop. N.S., 45, 1943). 


CE Thompson and Garrat, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, London, 1935. 

a ‘Sinhalese and Tamil as official languages. pe oat hla nnee et egeprmr er eeng 
Council ” (Sessional Paper XXII, Dec. 1946). It is a significant fact that the entire “ 
of the “ Se oe ee ee a ee ae ee eee eee 
of the issues involved is futile. atlas rer eeu sh nok craggy ts man et latinized, 
bead argent capa rolinyae com Beach arn torr geen. Turkish revolution 
in this respect was & signal peychological trinmph and ectad as a lever ia the recnoval of the 
dead weight of Archaism (cf. M. Wood, “ Latinizing the Turkish Alphabet”, Amer. Journ. 
Soc., + 1929). In Japan, too, a vulgarized basic Japanese assisted the rapid modernization of 
her culture. 
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advantages: (i) the danger of a split personality, (ii) expenditure of great 
mental effort in handling two linguistic media, (iii) risk of considerably reduced 
efficiency in both languages. These difficulties can be completely eliminated 
by the elaboration of new speechways such as the Creole patois of Africa and 
Mauritius, or even Pidgin English. Where the ancestral language of a race is 
replaced by such an uninhibited patois, as in the case of the West Indies, the 
hybridized speechways are indices of cultural synthesis, of the elimination of 
cultural margins. 

In Ceylon no such natural synthesis has been permitted to evolve on 
account of the cry for better English. There are, no doubt, a number of 
peculiar expressions known as “ Ceylonisms’’, but they are imperfectly inte- 
grated into the language, and are inadequate to constitute anything like a 
patois. Hence, people who are insufficiently fluent in English almost uncon- 
sciously lapse into the vernacular in the course of conversation, when they 
wish to stress a point, and vice versa. If this spontaneous tendency is allowed 
to go on without inhibition a patois tends to evolve which is admirably adapted 
to the marginal culture. In such an event, participants in the marginal 
culture will be subject to the frustrations which the term ‘‘ marginal man’ 
implies, only to a slight degree, if at all. But in Ceylon, adherence to self- 
imposed “ standards ’’ has been systematically emphasized. English must be 
“standard English” is the slogan even to-day.1 The choice was between 
standard English with frustration, or a patois without frustration ; alter- 
natively, a psychological revolution in our attitude to the entire problem 
of language was an essential prerequisite for any satisfactory solution of 
the “ problem”. We chose the first course, and that fatal choice resulted in 
the Great Schism. 

The cycle of experience which the new dominions of India and Ceylon 
underwent, is now repeated in the African and Malayan colonies. The 
dilemma of bilingualism and cultural marginality, and their historical con- 
comitants reappear. Many of these linguistic problems can be resolved if a 
purely instrumental world-language with no ‘“‘ condensation symbolism ”’, such 
as Esperanto or Basic English, is adopted throughout the Commonwealth. 
Such a development must, however, be accompanied by a psychological orienta- 
tion of bilinguals who must realize the fact that there is no inherent relationship 
between language and culture and that since, in the modern world, unilingual 
autonomy is anachronistic, a second universal language is a valuable instru- 
mental asset for communication with the outside world. As such, far from 
being an instrument of foreign cultural domination and slavery, as propa- 
gandists contend, such a world-language is a potent vehicle of cultural innova- 
tion, of emancipation from a more insidious and vicious form of slavery—the 
spiritual tyranny of tradition and Archaism. 


eg wagon Director of Education of Ceylon, Dr. H. W. Howes, reports that the standard 


of English lately suffered an “ inevitable ” deterioration which he attributes to 


reasons ; teachers and result of the current nationalist hysteria regarding the ‘“‘ mother 
congue, now appreciate the fact that Engh no longer caries a vocal prenige (Colon Dal 
ews, May 15th, 1951 
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into the value of psychological tests for student selection were reported. 

In the present article, a more detailed investigation of the groups of over 
and under achievers within the main sample of students is described. It is 
followed by suggestions concerning the way in which psychological tests 
might be applied in practice to student selection. In the Appendix, data 
of a more sociological kind which were collected in the course of the main 
enquiry, are presented. 


I: THE preceding article, the main results of an experimental investigation 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF OVER AND UNDER ACHIEVERS 


An over achiever is a student whose academic achievement is superior 
to that which would have been expected from a knowledge of his intellectual 
abilities ; conversely, an under achiever is a student who does less well than 
would have been expected. Several researches have concentrated on the 
study of these two extremes of any student population. In one study, for 
instance, where the Rorschach test was used,” it was found that the under 
achiever group included a higher proportion of maladjusted persons who were 
described as unstable and immature. While many of the researches have 
failed to show significant results, possibly because of the small numbers on 
which their results were based, they nevertheless suggested that it would be 
worth while to carry out this kind of investigation in the present case. 

Method of determining the over and under achiever groups : Over and under 
achievers may be defined as those showing greater discrepancies between their 
intelligence test and examination results than the remainder of the popula- 
tion. To isolate the groups, the distribution of discrepancies was first deter- 
mined for the entire sample of students. This was done by computing a 
score for each person consisting of the difference between his examination 

1 

* Waggoner, ‘K. W, and Seigler, . W. 
fail’, yo 9 J. Poa 1946, 103, 369-76. 
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result and a composite score! based on his cognitive test results; each of 
these scores was converted into standard measure before differences were 
taken. Those members of the sample whose scores were greater than plus I 
standard deviation from the mean discrepancy score were regarded as over 
achievers, and those whose scores lay below minus 1 standard deviation as 
under achievers. According to this definition, the sample of 232 students 
contained 40 over achievers and 40 under achievers. 

The two groups were compared in an attempt to elucidate the factors 
responsible for over or under achievement. Unfortunately, by the time the 
necessary data were available for selecting the groups, too many students 
had moved away from London for an intensive study, using individual inter- 
views and individual personality tests, to be possible. Consequently, our study 
has been restricted to information collected in the course of the original group- 
testing sessions by means of personality tests and a biographical questionnaire. 

The groups were examined for differences on personality measures indi- 
cating anxiety and maladjustment, on indices of width and type of interest, 
and for differences in certain aspects of their background which, it was 
thought, might have a bearing on their performance. 

The following results were obtained : 

(t) No difference was found between the groups in age or intelligence. 
The groups did not differ with regard to their socio-economic background, 
the size of families from which they were drawn or the number of broken 
homes among them. Each group contained a similar number of students 
who had attended public or other kinds of school, whose fathers belonged to 
professional or non-professional occupations, and who came from homes where 
one or both parents had received a university education. 

(2) The personality measures were also found not to distinguish between 
the groups. No difference was found between them on tests measuring 
adjustment, such as the Multiple Choice Group Rorschach test and the Shipley 
Personal Inventory, on tests measuring speed of performance and on a measure 
of the student’s tendency to guess answers to questions too difficult for him 
rather than not to attempt them at all. The relative crudeness of the short 
group methods of assessing personality that were employed, needs to be borne 
in mind in appraising these results ; it is possible that more refined techniques 
would succeed in revealing significant differences in personality structure and 
adjustment between over and under achievers. 

(3) The following positive differences were found. The under achievers 
did significantly less well on a test of information in fields not directly con- 
nected with their studies * and they belonged to fewer societies at university. 
At school they tended to prefer such subjects as science, languages, art and 
music, to those more closely related to their subsequent field of study, like 
history, geography or economics. 


1 This composite cognitive score was a weighted sum of scores on eleven of the cognitive tests. 
* The information test consisted of seven subsections on geography, science, personalities, 
literature, history, music and painting. 
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A further significant difference was found on a measure of attitude to 
future work. Ten aspects of working life were listed which the student was 
asked to rank in their relative order of importance for himself. Correlations 
between the ranks ascribed to the different items showed that two factors 
were highly positively correlated, namely salary and opportunities for pro- 
motion. Two further factors, opportunities for advising and helping people 
and opportunities for research, were again highly intercorrelated, but were 
also negatively correlated with the first two. The first pair are indicative 
of the importance attached to the more material side of working life: To 
maximize the importance attached to these factors in contradistinction to 
the other less material factors, the rankings given to opportunities for advis- 
ing people and opportunities for research were subtracted from the combined 
rankings given to opportunities for promotion and salary. It was found that 
the under achievers contained a higher proportion of students who considered 
the material side of work the more important. 

While the study has not been sufficiently intensive to bring out possible 
personality differences between over and under achievers, the biographical 
questionnaire has proved of value in differentiating between them. It indi- 
cates that the under achiever is a student who tends to be less well informed 
generally, to be more restricted in his interests, to take less part in the life 
and activities of the university and to be a person who has not shown any 
particular interest at school in the kind of study on which he has since 
embarked. He further appears to have a more materialistic attitude towards 
his future occupation and may well have gone to university rather as a means 
towards a career than for any intrinsic interest in the subject-matter of his 
studies. 

In spite of its limited scope, the study has therefore proved sufficiently 
rewarding to suggest that arrangements should be made in any future enquiry 
for these two groups to be interviewed immediately after their examinations 
and given more searching personality tests. The study also indicates some 
kinds of information to which attention might be paid in a selection interview. 


APPRAISAL OF THE RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The main results of our investigation into the value of psychological tests 
for student selection are summarized below. For a sample of 232 students 
reading for the B.Sc.(Econ.) Degree, psychological tests measuring cognitive 
abilities and certain personality characteristics gave a multiple correlation of 
0-52 (0-48 corrected for shrinkage) with Final examination results.* If, 
therefore, examinations are taken as an indication of the extent to which 
a student has benefited from university education, then tests such as these 

1 The ten aspects were: Opportunities for promotion ; salary ; congenial co-workers ; 


security ; opportunities for research ; a for advising and helping people ; social 


opportunities for organization; convenient working hours ; 
oO 


expression. 
? Correlations of the same order were found between the two main university examinations, 
the Intermediate and Final examinations. 
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could substantially aid in the selection of suitable students, with appreciable 
reductions in failure rates and corresponding increases in the proportions of 
better degrees awarded.? 

Coefficients similar to those reported above were chintued when results 
were analysed separately for the two sub-samples (1947/8 and 1949/50) into 
which the main sample was divided. As a more stringent test of validity, 
the regression analysis of the earlier; 1947/8, sample was used to predict the 
examination results of the later sample. The correlation between the pre- 
dicted results and those actually awarded was found to be 0-42, a coefficient 
of much the same order as the separate multiple coefficients, corrected for 
shrinkage.* 

Much the same results were obtained for Social Science Certificate students 
at the London School of Economics and, elsewhere, for medical students.* 
This suggests that the predictive power of the tests is not restricted to the 
type of student on whom the enquiry was originally centred, but that the 
tests have more general applicability. 

The results are also in line with those obtained in the many similar studies 
in the United States where selection procedures employing psychological tests 
have been in use for some time. 

In this country there is still a great deal of opposition to the use of 
psychological tests for student selection. Possible reasons for this opposi- 
tion were discussed in the first article of this series. The most important 
single reason was considered to be a misunderstanding of the function of 
intelligence tests. Such tests provide an index of a student’s intellectual 
endowment, but not of his application of that endowment in scholastic or 
academic work. They could not, therefore, provide the sole basis of selection, 
but they would provide a measure of one important aspect of a candidate’s 
suitability which could be placed at the disposal of an interviewing board. 
Such information, when taken in conjunction with factors such as the student’s 
past scholastic history, his motivation, interests and personality, should con- 
siderably assist in dividing the candidates into those about whom decisions 
can be made comparatively easily and into the more difficult borderline cases 
who would require more attention. 

This leads us to suggest the following scheme: All candidates would be 
given a series of tests of ability. Those whose past record of school per- 
formance and whose test results were found to be well above a required 


1 This statement assumes, of course, that there would be no change in the standard of 
examination marking. 
* The regression coefficients themselves varied appreciably as was to be with 
samples of this size. The results therefore serve to indicate the most useful kinds of test rather 


than specifically which of the tests included in the investigation might be used to the best 
advantage. In the preceding article, Se en eer ee prov erg th 
Sant atin cad Seenanen te he prmertere: Se Goes frames monet 2h a result of using these 
ory peuaeta eae atemete at ana ps one saben Me Aan yy 

3 Petrie, A.: “ selection of medical students ’’, mg at 1948, 255, 325-7. 

* Cf. the series of articles on ‘“‘ Selection for Universities ”’, imes Educational Supplement, 
— 1951. 


This Journal, 1950, 1, p. 341. 
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minimum would be accepted after only a cursory interview ; similarly, those 
whose record and test performance both fell well below the minimum would 
be rejected. Special consideration could then be devoted to candidates 
whose school performances and tests results were average or borderline, and 
to those cases where marked discrepancies were found between scholastic 
record and test results. More°intensive interviews would be given to these 
candidates, in which attention could be directed to the kinds of ancillary 
information which we have found to be related to achievement, and supple- 
mentary examinations might be used. A selection programme is not primarily 
concerned with the brilliant student ; it is only necessary to ensure that it 
lets him through. It is in the region of the borderline, whence subsequent 
failures are most likely to come, that most information is needed if the best 
use is to be made of the limited facilities of the university. 

The possibility of differential prediction: No attempt at differential pre- 
diction within the B.Sc.(Econ.) group was contemplated or attempted in the 
present enquiry, in view of the small numbers available in the sub-groups. 
However, comparison of the results for this group with those for the Social 
Science Certificate and medical student groups referred to above indicate 
some possibilities in this direction. 

While the three studies show substantial agreement in overall results, 
certain differences emerged in the patterns of correlations among the various 
cognitive and conative tests. In the case of the London School of Economics 
students, tests of verbal intelligence predicted academic performance best and 
tests of non-verbal intelligence and of spatial relations had correlations with 
the criterion which were barely significant. By contrast, in the case of medical 
students, the correlations of the non-verbal test of intelligence (Thurstone’s 
Code Words Test) and of the spatial relations test (Thurstone’s Formboard 
Test) were of much the same order as those of verbal tests. This would imply 
that ability to perceive form and intelligence measured in a non-verbal medium 
is of greater importance for the medical curriculum than for the curriculum 
of the London School of Economics. 

These examples obtained from three different groups of students are well 
in line with those reported by the College Entrance Examination Board.? 
The S.A.T. verbal, mathematical and spatial relations tests were given to 
students reading for Liberal Arts Degrees, to students reading for a Science 
Degree (Physics, Biology, Chemistry) and to those reading for an Engineering 
Degree. The correlations between grades and tests were highest for S.A.T. 
Verbal in the case of the Liberal Arts students, for S.A.T. Maths in the case 
of the Physics students (Spatial Relations following as a close second), and 
for S.A.T. Spatial Relations Test in the case of the Engineering students 
(with S.A.T. Maths following as a close second). 

These observations raise the question of the kind of cognitive test which 
should be used for the selection of students. There are two possibilities : 


1 Gibson, Q.H.: “ Intelligence tests and university careers of medical students ’’, Lancet, 
1948, 255, 323-5. 
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tests which measure a number of specific or ‘‘ factorially pure ’’ abilities might 
be used, or alternatively, as Vernon + suggests, tests which are more analogous 
to the kind of achievement asked for at college might be chosen. 

Whether the emphasis should be placed on the first or second type of 
test clearly depends on the purpose for which these tests are required. If 
the aim, on the one hand, is to find tests which will select students for a 
relatively narrow range of subjects, such as are taught at the London School 
of Economics, then the highest selective value would be achieved by choosing 
tests which are ‘‘ impure ”’ * and of an analogous character without, however, 
demanding actual knowledge of the subject-matter the student intends to 
read. If the aim, on the other hand, is to give these or similar tests to all 
entrants to a University, then tests which are clearly defined in terms of the 
abilities or aptitudes they measure, would be of greater value because they 
would enable the authorities to build up norms of the relative performance 
on these tests of students in the different fields of study. This would make 
it possible to tell a student that, while he has reached the overall level of 
attainment required, he possesses only at a below average level, certain special 
abilities needed in a given field of study. While it is in no way maintained 
that such findings should dictate the student’s choice of degree, the in- 
formation would be of considerable value to students, who are frequently 
uncertain of their own special aptitudes and who may have a fairly wide 
range of interests. 

Moreover, at the end of the first year at College, students sometimes 
feel uncertain whether to continue in a given field; here again information 
concerning the relative levels of their various abilities may be of help. 

It seems therefore that much can be said in favour of using a sufficiently 
wide range of tests measuring aptitudes and abilities in relatively pure form. 
However, in view of Vernon’s findings, both with University students * and 
with Army Personnel ¢ as to the predictive value of certain types of ‘‘ impure ”’ 
tests, a combination of the two types of tests should be used. Even for such 
a composite battery, a three-hour testing session should be adequate. 

Other uses of psychological test results : Emphasis in this enquiry has been 
placed on the value of psychological tests for selection. This, however, is 
only one of the uses to which test results can be put. Whether the intention 
would be to restrict their function to aiding selection, or whether it would 
also be intended to utilize them for the purposes now to be discussed, would 
of course influence to some extent the initial choice of tests. 

An equally if not more important use to which these tests can be put is 
that of counselling. In view of the very large numbers of students, academic 
staffs cannot hope to learn by close acquaintance a great deal about their 


1 Vernon, P. E.: ‘‘ Educational abilities of training college students”, Brit. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1939, 9, 233-50. ai 
+ rests which measure a combination of abilities and achievement. 
Loc, cit. 
“Vernon, P. E.: ‘ Research on personnel selection in the Royal Navy and the British 
Army ”, Amer. Psychol., 1947, 2, 35-51. 
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abilities and to disentangle the extent to which a given piece of work produced 
by a student is the result of native ability or of hard work. Knowledge of 
a student’s intelligence level compared with that of other students would 
assist the supervisor and would enable him to decide to what extent the 
student is working to full capacity. In cases where the performance of 
the student is poor, reference to his psychological test results may provide 
the first step towards a differential diagnosis. Conative test results, in 
addition, would provide an indication of the student’s general adjustment. 

Such counselling service would be of use therefore, in the first instance, 
in isolating the ‘‘ under achievers”. Provided trained personnel were avail- 
able, the student could then be interviewed and appropriate action be taken 
to assist him in his studies. In some cases, “‘ under achievement ”’ may be 
due to general emotional maladjustment ; in others it may be due to an 
inept method of study and therefore remediable by means of guidance about 
techniques of study, etc. Such a service is provided in most of the major 
colleges of the universities in the United States and it would appear from 
accounts that they are proving useful to students and staff. 

A second use of test results would be that of assisting the student in the 
choice of his special subjects, a choice which is all too frequently made on 
relatively superficial criteria. 

A third use would be that of vocational guidance. This is particularly 
important with students whose academic training is wide (as in the London 
B.Sc.(Econ.) and B.Com. Degrees) and not semi-professional (as in Engineer- 
ing and Medicine). The student would be given an opportunity to learn 
about his special abilities and the counsellor could assist with advice that 
took into account in addition his interests and personality make-up. From 
conversations with third-year students, it emerges clearly that many are 
uncertain as to the kind of career to take up and would welcome guidance 
of this kind, the validity of which could be established by follow-up studies. 


THE PRACTICAL IMPLEMENTATION OF A UNIVERSITY SELECTION 
PROGRAMME 


In the preceding section, an attempt was made to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of psychological tests for student selection and student counselling. It 
remains to discuss how such a programme can be effectively implemented. 
What would (be entailed when a college decides to use psychological tests as 
part of its selection procedure ? There are two aspects to the answer. The 
first concerns the scientific planning necessary to ensure that the validity and 
usefulness of the different parts of the selection procedure can be determined. 
The second concerns the choice of appropriate psychological instruments. 

(1) The planning of the selection procedure: Effective planning would 
require the active collaboration of all members of the academic staff con- 
cerned with selection. Such collaboration is especially important for the 
interviewers so that agreement about what they are rating may be ensured 
by precise definition of the aspects of the candidates’ suitability which are 
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to be assessed. Thus, if the main purpose of the interview were to obtain 
an assessment of the candidate’s suitability as far as his personality was con- 
cerned, interviewers would need to give, not only an overall rating of his 
suitability in this respect, but also to break down the overall picture into its 
relevant components and to assess each of these separately. In the case of 
board interviews, both the independent ratings of each member and their 
pooled rating after discussion should be obtained and recorded, with careful 
note-taking, so that it could be seen how a particular assessment was arrived 
at. In the case of written entrance examinations, at least two members of 
the staff should mark the papers independently so that their reliability could 
be established. These are a few examples of the type of collaboration between 
academic staff and psychologist engaged in selection which would help to 
ensure that information is collected in such a way that evaluation of its pre- 
dictive usefulness is possible. The contribution of each part to the overall 
validity of the selection procedure could then be investigated by regression 
analysis. It is only in this way that revision of an admission procedure can 
be carried out in the light of factual evidence rather than of subjective 
impressions. 

It will be seen that the plan entails additional work for academic staff. 
It would of course only be feasible, if some preliminary group selection pro- 
cedure of the type advocated above had already been decided upon, so that 
the numbers. involved in these stages of the selection procedure would be 
considerably smaller than at present. 

(2) The choice of appropriate tests: It is necessary to distinguish at this 
point between the actual practice and possibilities of the present and the 
improved practice that can be envisaged. What happens in practice when 
the academic staff of a college in this country decide to include psychological 
tests in their selection procedure? They first decide how much time can be 
allotted to this type of examination—and rarely allow more than an hour. 
The psychologist, if one assists them, has then to seek a test which both 
conforms to the time specification and gives a sufficient spread of scores at 
the upper ranges of the intelligence scale. His choice is very restricted 
indeed since, in this country, tests of high-grade intelligence have been few 
and are often inadequately standardized. Well standardized and validated tests 
have been produced for use by the Military and Civil Services, but they have 
not been generally available+ The cost of importing any of the large number 
of suitable, well standardized American tests is considerable. Moreover, these 
tests are geared to a different student population ; in some cases they would 
require rewording and in all cases restandardization in this country. This 
means that tests appropriate to a much wider population are being used, 


1 Heim at the Applied Unit, Psychological Laboratory, Cambridge and Furneaux 
at the Nuffield Student Research a ee eee niversity of London, are 


1947—communication to mee Medical Research Council. veune Ww. se an Yar 
tests for student selection”, paper read to Student Health ree ase ‘Cambridge, uly 
1951—to be published). 
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which, of necessity, give insufficient discrimination at the top end of the 
scale. As a rule, not more than one verbal test, or possibly a mixed verbal 
and non-verbal test, is administered. 

How ineffective the use of only a single test is, can be seen from the 
relatively low correlations between individual tests and examination marks 
obtained in this enquiry, even though only adequately standardized tests 
designed for student populations were used. It is not surprising that results 
tend to be disappointing and so in their turn serve to confirm the doubts 
felt by academic staffs about the applicability of psychological tests to student 
selection. 

We should like to conclude by outlining the conditions under which the 
choice of tests might best be made and the tests applied. In the first place, 
like any other expert commissioned to carry out a job about which he has 
specialized knowledge, the psychologist should be asked to provide an estimate 
of the time required for a reliable and valid assessment of the student’s general 
intelligence and of those special abilities which are thought to have a bearing 
on his suitability. 

It will generally be found that a three-hour testing period will be con- 
sidered adequate. Subsequent validation studies will show whether three 
hours devoted to this type of examination or to a general paper have proved 
more effective in predicting the student’s later performance. 

It is essential that a number of tests be given, since reliance on one test 
alone tends to give undue weight to specific properties of that test ; only by 
using a variety of tests covering the different relevant aspects of suitability, 
can an adequate assessment be made. 

To begin with, it would be necessary to use a wider range of tests than 
might eventually be needed so that there is a number from which to select 
the most useful, once validation studies have been completed.* 

So far the problems discussed have been of a kind which can be solved 
relatively easily by the active collaboration of an academic staff with a 
psychologist specifically appointed to carry out the selection procedure, the 
analysis of the data and the follow-up studies. 

There is, however, another and more serious problem, one which con- 
fronts all those concerned with the problem of annual selection, as for instance 
that of selecting children for different types of secondary schools. This is 
the problem of coaching and leakage of information about the tests used. It 
is important to reduce such effects to a minimum by making annual changes 
in the content of the tests, so that at most the student may be familiar with 
the type of question but not with actual questions themselves. It would 
therefore mean that in some degree tests would have to be redesigned every 
year. Naturally it is not possible simply to make up new test items and 
to construct new tests ad hoc without first investigating their level of diffi- 
culty, reliability and efficiency. In other words, the test being designed, for 


1A period of at least three years would of course have to elapse before the first results 
could be obtained. 
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example, for the year 1952 would have to be given, either in its entirety 
or in large part, to student samples during the preceding year so that its 
properties could be adequately assessed. 

It will be seen that the efficient development of new versions of a test 
is an exacting and of necessity expensive task. It would clearly be a con- 
siderable undertaking for any individual College to attempt to carry out all 
the work necessary for the continued development and improvement of a 
selection programme. We therefore suggest that the most satisfactory solu- 
tion would be for a University or group of Universities to set up a Psycho- 
logical Service Centre, adequately staffed with psychologists and statisticians, 
to take over the problems outlined above. Such an organization could be 
financed either directly by the University Grants Committee, assisted by 
contributions from individual Colleges, or, like similar bodies in the United 
States, be financed initially by a Foundation until the services it renders make 
it self-supporting. Such a centre would of course be able to undertake the 
development of new versions of the tests and would in time be able to pro- 
vide a large range of tests of ability, of interest, and it may be hoped of 
personality, all of which had been adequately standardized on student 
populations. 

Such a centre would also make it more difficult for prospective candidates 
to get hold of the tests—their secrecy could be as effectively guarded as is 
the case in the Civil Service—because students could either be tested at the 
Centre itself or by members of its staff administering the tests in the Colleges. 

Centres of this kind have been in existence in the United States for some 
years. In 1948, the Educational Testing Service was established by the 
merger of three separate organizations, the College Entrance Examinations 
Board, the Graduate Record Examinations Office and the Co-operative Test 
Service. The first of these had already had its own test construction, research, 
statistical and test administration departments and in 1947 participated in 
the examination of 65,000 candidates. The Graduate Record Office had been 
sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation and provided a joint service for the 
graduate schools of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia Universities. 
The Co-operative Test Service had specialized in the construction of tests of 
achievement for the different university subjects, examining 30,000 students 
annually. 

The provision of centralized facilities would have the advantage of remov- 
ing the burden of maintaining its psychological testing programme from the 
individual College. It would ensure that appropriate and well standardized 
tests were available and continued to be developed, and in these important 
respects it would therefore ensure a more efficient service than a College could 
well provide for itself. Each College would of course continue to act quite 
autonomously with regard to the setting up of its own selection programme. 
Each would decide whether to make use of the services at all and what weight 
to give to test results within its selection procedure. At the same time expert 
advice would be available to Colleges using or intending to use psychological 
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tests in their selection programmes. Once sucha Centre had been established, 
its use for counselling as well as for selection would be considerable. 


APPENDIX 


In the course of the main enquiry into the value of psychological tests for 
student selection, a biographical questionnaire was given to the 450 volunteer 
students. In this questionnaire, information of a more sociological kind was sought 
concerning the occupation of the student’s parents, the size of their families, the 
types of school they attended and the number and type of societies to which they 
belonged during their University career. The information obtained is of course 

specific, not only to one particular College of the University of London, the London 
School of Economics, but also to particular years of entry. The students involved 
were immediate post-war students, the majority of whom had come to College on 
ex-Service grants in the years 1945-7. They are therefore atypical of both the 
pre-war and to-day’s later post-war student bodies. The data are presented here 
mainly in the hope that, if other Colleges have collected similar information, some 
comparative analysis might be carried out. 

Table I gives a distribution of the students by course of study. The students 
preparing for the B.Sc.(Econ.) have been divided into two broad groups according 
to the subjects on which they chose to specialize. The first group comprised - 
those who specialized in Sociology, the second group those who 
Economics,. History, Geography, Statistics or Government. Within our sample of 
volunteers, numbers were too small to permit a finer breakdown of the second 

oup. 

me Men and women students were compared with regard to their socio-economic 
background as reflected in the occupations of their fathers, the type of school they 
attended and the number amongst them who held scholarships during their school 
eareers. Table II gives the percentage distribution of the students’ father in the 
professional, managerial, clerical, skilled and unskilled groups. When the profes- 
sional and managerial groups were combined and contrasted with the remaining 
occupational groups, the difference between men and women students was found 
to be significant at the 1 per cent level. Table III shows that the difference in 
type of school and in number of scholarship holders was also significant at the 
5 per cent confidence level. A higher proportion of the fathers of women students 
belonged to the professional and managerial occupational groups than did the 
fathers of the men students; related to this, fewer women students attended 
secondary grammar schools and had done so with the aid of scholarships. 

In part this difference may be accounted for by the fact that there was a 
higher percentage of ex-Service men compared with ex-Service women amongst 
the students, all of whom would be eligible for ex-Service grants which covered fees 
and living expenses. It was pointed out to us, however, that this difference in the 
socio-economic background of men and women students had already been observed 
before the war and was thought to be due to the tendency for parents of the pro- 
fessional and managerial groups to send their sons rather than their daughters to 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

No difference was found when the socio-economic background of students from 
the various faculties were compared. This held true also for a comparison of women 
Degree students with women students preparing for the Social Science Certificate. 

22°3 per cent of the students came from working-class families. These families 
were unrepresentative of the general working-class population with regard to their 
size. Table IV gives the percentage distribution of the size of sibships (inclusive 
of the students) in the different occupational groups. Comparison of these figures 
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with those reported by Hajnal? suggest that the child from a working-class 
family who goes to the University tends to come from smaller families than are 
characteristic of these occupati as a whole. In our sample, contrary to 
the results obtained for thoes general pases so , ho association between occupational 
class and size of family was found. — 

Men and women students were also compared for the numbers and type of 
societies which they had joined at University (Table V). With the exception of 
political societies which more men than women joined (prob. < 0-05), none of the 
differences was significant. The same comparison was carried out for students from 
the various faculties, specializing in different subjects. Contrary to expectation, no 
differences were found. The course of study on which a student was engaged was, 
therefore, not reflected in any characteristic pattern of extra-curricular activities. 

The effect of differences in socio-economic background on the student was 
investigated further by testing for differences on tests of intelligence, on range of 
information not associated with his field of study as measured in a test of informa- 
tion,? on the course of study chosen, and on the types and total number of societies 
to which the student belonged. No significant differences were found on any of 
these variables. This ests that for persons of high intelligence who for years - 
have had very similar l curricula, socio-economic background does not exert 
an influence upon the student that can be detected by these rather crude indices 
of interest. 

Membership of societies also did not reveal the interests of students specializ- 
ing in different fields of study. A similar comparison was carried out with regard 
to the students’ assessment of the importance of different aspects of working life, 
as it was thought that this might reflect their special orientation. This was deter- 
mined by means of the “ “Vecational Preference Index”’.® On this index, the 
difference between men and women students was less pronounced than that between 
students of the same sex specializing in different fields of study. As would have 
been expected, Social Science Certificate students were less materialistically minded 
than Degree students, and Sociology Degree students less so than students reading 
other subjects. These differences were found to be significant at the 5 per cent 
level for both men and women students. They indicate that the special orienta- 
tion and interests of the students are more readily revealed in a measure of their 
future goals than in their extra-curricular interests, while at University. 

1 Hajnal, J.: dae 0 Soni rate eae aye being ra gd from the distri- 
bution of birth by order and duration of marriage”, Population Studies, Sept. 1947, 1, No. 2 


* The information test is described on p. 341, footnote 2. 
* The method of computing this index has been described on p. 342. 
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TaBie I 


CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO CoURSE OF STUDY OF STUDENTS ON WHICH 
THE COMPARATIVE ANALYSES WERE CARRIED OUT?! 












































(A) 
B.Sc.(Econ.) Students B.Com. Students Total 
Men 131 30 161 
Women 98 6 104 
Total . 229 36 265 
(B) 
B.Se-(Econ.) Students ee ea 
Special Subject: | subjects other than Total 
Sociology Sociol 
Men 27 104 131 
Women 51 47 98 
Total . 78 151 229 
(C) 
Degree Students canbe Ay ~~ A Total 
Women 126 110 236 
TaBLeE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FATHERS OF STUDENTS IN THE 


DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 











Professional | Managerial Clerical Skilled Unskilled Total 
Men . 26:2 17'9 25'7 20°6 9°6 100 
Women . 37°7 36-0 116 11-6 3°1 100 
Combined 32:1 27°1 18-5 16-0 6-3 100 
Critical Ratio 2°62 4°39 3°86 2°59 2°82 























1 Two-way analysis of variance was used whenever groups were compared containing both 
men and women students. 
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Taste III 


COMPARISON OF MEN AND WoMEN STUDENTS BY TYPE OF i. 
ScHooL, ATTENDED 4 






































Type of School Attended Sikidiaiaeis teas 4 
No. cael before —s ce 
g Seon! ided Secondary Miscellaneous Coleg i 
xl 
Meni. a ss Sa 37 122 21 84 i 
Women... «. «| 23% 43 143 45 66 a 
Toth wi oss Gee * 80 265 66 150 Fi 
Probability Level . P < 0-05 P < 0-05 § 
i 

TaBLe IV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SIZES OF THE SIBSHIPS (INCLUSIVE OF THE a 
STUDENTS) IN THE DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS : 









































No. of Children | Professional | Managerial Clerical Shillea Unshilled 3 

, : 

8and above .| o8 (1) | rz (2) | 20 (2) | 16 (2) | 45 (2) i 
y en oe 38 (5) Ir (z) Io 8 (1) oo = (0) oo = (0) 

6 o8 (1) | 22 (2) | oo (0) | 79 (5) | 45 (2) 

5 85 (11) | 55 (5) | 78 (8) 16 (1) | oo (0) { 

4 8:5 (11) | 14-3 (13) 88 (9) | 15°9 (ro) 91 (2) B 

3 308 (40) | 24-2 (22) | 23-5 (24) | 15-9 (10) | 22-7 (5) a 

2 300 (39) | 296 (27) | 324 (33) | 34°9 (22) | 27-4 (6) a 

I 16-8 (22) | 220 (20) | 24:5 (25) | 22-2 (14) | 31-8 (7) ‘| 

Total... «7 « too. @¥o) 100 (91) 100 (102) too (63) 100 = (22) y 

The figures in brackets give the actual numbers in each category from which the q 

percentages were calculated. id 

TABLE V a. 

CoMPARISON OF MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS BY MEMBERSHIP 

OF STUDENT SOCIETIES My 

Membershi, os ae vay P 3 q 

4 No. | Coat hip Political | Religious | Artistic | Faculty | Athletic | Social q 

Men .. . | 204 177 66 25 42 48 51 27 2 

Women . | 246 226 56 44 69 42 82 43 4 

a Total . . | 450 403 122 69 III 90 133 7° hi 

Ms 

em Probability 
both Level . NS |P<oo05| NS NS NS NS NS 



































Human Relations in Industry—A Dis- 
cussion of Recent Literature’ 
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purpose—to examine from the social standpoint the principles under- 
lying the researches of industrial psychologists. His achievement, 
however, is disappointing ; the varied activities of industrial psychologists 
are described as having a common function—to secure at the same time greater 
satisfaction and increased efficiency—but apart from this there is little attempt 
at unification, and virtually no analysis of fundamental principles. 
Nevertheless, some of the individual chapters—those which deal with test 
reliability and validity, and with the use of scores and measurement scales 
—are concise and useful; while the discussions of the physical environment 
and of problems of industrial health are adequate, if elementary. But in 
the remaining chapters too many important topics are far too briefly dis- 
cussed, or are even entirely omitted. Personality tests, for all their limitations, 
really cannot be dismissed in a dozen doubting lines, nor can a similar amount 
of space do.justice to the W.O.S.B. technique and its variants. Most remark- 
able are the limitations of the chapters on “‘ The Psychological Environment ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Worker as a Member of Society”, which do not so much as hint 
at the existence of a considerable body of theory and research on problems of 
formal and informal organization in industry. Even the Hawthorne studies 
remain unmentioned, and their implications, as well as those of more recent 
work, receive no consideration. Instead, the author attempts an analysis of 
“the larger issue of the place in society of the worker’’. The startlingly 
improbable hypothesis that one of the causes of industrial discontent is the 
unconscious realization by some workers that they are not working hard 
enough to deserve their pay, is followed by a discussion of the unhappy con- 
sequences of the decline of small-scale enterprise. As a result of the bureau- 
cratization of industry, “ discontent began to spread, and the workers readily 
1E..G. Chambers: Psychology and the Industrial Worker, Cambridge University Press, 


1951, 10s. 6d. 
Sir George Schuster: Christianity and Human Relations in Industry, Epworth Press, 1951, 


6s. 6d. 
P ee Jaques: The Changing Culture of a Factory, Tavistock Publications, Ltd., 1951, 
I 8s. 


sh: author of Psychology and the Industrial Worker has an impressive 
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lent an ear to the voice of agitators, who poured abuse on the money-grasping 
qualities of the employers and magnified the down-trodden condition of the 
workers ’’. Trade Unions, once formed, gradually began to aspire to political 
power ; this they achieved by methods which “‘ have been largely anti-social 
in nature”’. The nationalization of industry, based upon “ psychologically 
unsound ”’ views, marks for Mr. Chambers, the nadir of the decline. The 
author’s undertaking, at the beginning of the chapter, to abstain from political 
bias as well as from ethical judgments, adds a welcome touch of fantasy to 
these depressing pages. 

Sir George Schuster, in Christianity and Human Relations in Indusiry, 
is specifically concerned with the application of Christian principles to the 
conduct of industry. Judging the problem of the division of the proceeds 
of economic enterprise to be of less central importance than that of human 
relations within the industrial framework, he sets out to examine the relevant 
implications of the commandment, “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ’’, 
which, he believes, contains the distinctive essence of Christianity. 

The author argues emphatically that mere goodwill is no substitute for 
managerial efficiency—which he regards as an ethical obligation—and goes 
on to discuss in fair detail the practical arrangements through which this 
efficiency is to express itself; in this discussion he is able to bring together 
most of the problems with which industrial psychologists and sociologists are 
currently concerned. Sir George questions the adequacy of dividend limita- 
tion, profit-sharing and nationalization as means of destroying the suspicions 
of industrial workers and securing their fullest participation ; he would prefer 
to see a movement away from the conception of “ two sides ’’, and towards 
the establishment of a form of community co-operation within each factory. 
Such a movement would, of course, entail a re-definition of the functions of 
the trade unions, and Sir George describes with approval the practice of some 
American unions of employing job appraisal technicians and efficiency experts. 
The chapter on the workers’ response contains a discussion of a number of 
influences which may affect attitudes to work, and expresses the author’s 
conviction that only the removal of sources of suspicion and friction can 
evoke willing co-operation. Although conceding that the working of the 
existing economic system has at some points produced evil results, Sir George 
is not of the opinion that a complete change of system is necessary. It is 
possible and preferable, he believes, to find ways of correcting or even prevent- 
ing undesirable effects within the framework of private ownership. 

The emphasis, throughout the greater part of the book, on the value 
of a scientific approach to industrial problems is outweighed, in the final 
analysis, by the author’s deep sense of the limitations of science. Only 
Christianity, he believes, can guide towards an understanding of the true 
ends of human conduct, and the ideal role of the scientist, as Sir George 
conceives it, seems to be that of investigator of the means of attaining these 
ends. 

Examples of the type of industrial community that Sir George Schuster 
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favours are rare, and for a variety of reasons are likely to remain so; where 
one is found, its structure and life history should repay careful study. In 
1948 the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, sponsored by the Human 
Factors Panel of the Committee on Industrial Productivity, embarked upon 
a participant study of group relations in the Glacier Metal Co. of Alperton, 
and an account of their activities has now been provided by Dr. Elliott Jaques 
in The Changing Culture of a Factory. 

When the research project began, Glacier, under an exceptionally en- 
lightened Managing Director, had already developed worker-management 
consultation, and given numerous other indications of a liberal attitude to 
industrial problems. The dividends paid to shareholders had, since 1941, 
been kept constant at 7} per cent. Yet in spite of a high level of general 
morale there was among all groups a rather vague awareness of difficulties 
connected with the attempt to introduce a measure of industrial democracy. 

The Tavistock Institute, which had had some previous contact with the 
firm, proposed the present enquiry in April 1948, and began work only after 
operatives as well as management had given their consent. The research 
team was deeply concerned, from the start, with maintaining an independent 
role ; it was to be responsible to the Works Council, which represented the 
whole factory, and would undertake specific studies only at the invitation 
of the groups concerned. It would act in an advisory or interpretive capacity, 
would not suggest solutions to problems or recommend particular courses of 
action, and while working with a particular group would make no comment 
on individuals or groups not present. Relationships with members of the 
factory were limited to strictly formal contacts. Through these precautions 
it was hoped to avoid any involvement in stresses between groups, and to 
avoid also the appearance of partiality. 

Having described the initiation of the project, the history of the firm, ~ 
and its organization“in 1948, Dr. Jaques devotes just over half the book to 
a descriptive account of work carried out in collaboration with five sections 
of the factory—the Service Department, the Works Council (the factory’s 
principal consultative body), the Works Committee, all of whose members 
were trade unionists, the Superintendents’ Committee, and the Divisional 
Managers’ Meeting. Investigation of what appeared to be fairly straight- 
forward problems of procedural efficiency soon revealed the existence of 
rivalries between and within groups, mutual suspicions, and status anxieties, 
which uncertainty as to the functions of the various committees and the 
roles of their members had served partially to conceal. The aim of the 
investigators was to bring these tensions into the open, and to help the groups 
concerned to recognize the part they played in hindering agreement. As 
resistances were overcome, it became possible to “ work through ’’ the problems 
by discussion, and to approach constructive solutions. Gradually, the relations 
between the executive and consultative systems were clarified, and a new 
structure emerged, in which all strata accepted a measure of responsibility 
for policy-making. After very lengthy discussions and negotiations, the 
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Works Council was transformed from a two-sided consultative committee 
into a multi-sided legislature, made up of representatives of all grades. At 
the same time, the functions of the management groups came to be seen in 
anew light. As their internal problems were worked through, middle manage- 
ment became able to take up a clearly defined place in the executive system ; 
and the divisional managers, having painfully sorted out their relations with 
the General Manager and with each other, slowly abandoned the belief that 
to give orders was in itself both morally wrong and administratively inexpedient, 
and moved towards a full acceptance of their executive roles. 

In Part III of The Changing Culture of a Factory, Dr. Jaques brings 
together the principal themes arising from the case studies, and analyses in 
general terms the problems of power and authority within the factory. Joint 
consultation is seen as one of a series of processes from which sanction for 
executive authority is derived, and the unusual extension of the powers of 
the Works Council which has taken place at Glacier is shown to have increased 
the authority vested in the executive system, by widening the scope of its 
democratic sanction. The unanimity principle—for policy decisions at Glacier 
now require the unanimous support of the Works Council as well as of the 
Board of Directors—is described as a means of regulating power relationships 
between the different groups represented on the Works Council. Dr. Jaques 
provides an interesting analysis of the irrational factors which may confuse 
the working of an executive system, drawing attention to the sources of 
psychic stress inherent in a hierarchical structure. In order to provide them- 
selves with defences against feelings of guilt, anxiety and isolation, those in 
positions of authority misperceive and misuse the consultative and executive 
systems in such a way as to evade their executive responsibilities. The fact 
that it has proved so difficult to clarify roles and procedures at Glacier is 
a tribute to the strength of the psychic gains derived from role-confusion and 
procedural vagueness. 

The Changing Culture of a Factory is a remarkably difficult book to 
evaluate, mainly because of the rather unusual approach of the Tavistock 
investigators. The admitted vagueness of their intentions in entering the 
factory makes it almost impossible to find a criterion by which their achieve- 
ment may adequately be judged; indeed, their methods are such that the 
reader really cannot decide with any certainty just what they did achieve. 
There is obviously no way of knowing how the structure of the firm would 
have changed if the research team had never intervened, or even, in many 
instances, of assessing the influence of their contributions upon specific 
decisions. In spite of the complexity of industrial situations, it might not 
be beyond the wit of the social scientist to devise research designs which 
would be at least partially controlled. And if such a design necessitated a 
rather more precise delimitation of the problem area, this might not be 
considered an excessively high price to pay. 

One of the principal activities of the Tavistock consultant, when in 
attendance at committee meetings, was to offer interpretations of views and 
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attitudes which had been expressed. It is of course no easier objectively to 
estimate the accuracy of these interpretations than it is to judge their ultimate 
effect. Certainly the immediate response of the group does not appear to 
be a useful guide. When an interpretation is greeted with nods of assent, 
the reader is left with the impression that this is an indication of its correct- 
ness. When committee members express disagreement, or simply ignore an 
interpretation, Dr. Jaques analyses the reaction in such a way as to make 
his interpretation seem even more plausible. There are moments, too, when 
even readers who are keenly appreciative of the importance of unconscious 
mechanisms may yearn to meet a suspicion or a fear that is a genuine suspicion 
or fear, and not a mere displacement. 

A striking feature of the Tavistock method is the tendency to seek 
explanations in the “ here and now ”’ factory situation. It is in Dr. Jaques’ 
analysis of the difficulties of securing full worker-management co-operation 
that the limitations of this approach become particularly noticeable. The 
reader’s attention is drawn to problems of the relationship between workers’ 
representatives and their constituents; and it is further argued that there 
is unconscious collusion between groups to maintain a split which brings 
certain emotional gains to both sides. Few social scientists would deny 
that such factors were operative. But to place the full or even the primary 
responsibility upon them is surely seriously to underestimate the strength 
and persistence of the values of the Trade Union movement. The fact that 
local union officials were not at the time opposed to current developments 
at Glacier does not seem sufficient to transform attitudes built up, for the 
most part, under extremely different circumstances. Dr. Jaques appears to 
imply that the continued existence of such attitudes under the very favourable 
Glacier conditions points to the need for a different type of explanation. It 
would not be difficult to solve such problems of interpretation, if rather more 
information were available ; we could find out a great deal, for example, by 
comparing the attitudes of workers of different ages, with different back- 
grounds and past experience. But although the book is crammed with facts, 
information of this kind is never provided. 

The pursuit of an explanation beyond the factory gates is sometimes 
hindered by the team’s self-imposed restrictions. In order to avoid “ capture ” 
by any particular group, and to make it obvious that they were uncaptured, 
the investigators meticulously refrained from making any but the most formal 
contacts with the factory personnel. How far the gains, in terms of increased 
confidence, which accrued from this policy compensate for the loss of volumes 
of significant information, the reader must judge for himself. To the present 
reviewer it seems a self-denying ordinance of extraordinary severity, preventing 
the investigators from throwing light on any problem which had its roots 
in the personalities and relations of individuals. 

Sociologists and psychologists may find much to criticize in The Changing 
Culture of a Factory; but they will be aware, none the less, of a debt of 
gratitude to the Tavistock Institute for their courage in embarking upon the 
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study of a complex and worth-while problem, especially as they have obtained 
many valuable insights into the difficulties of building industrial co-operation 
even under the most favourable conditions. The very unusual nature of the 
Glacier situation need not in itself reduce the value of their work, provided 
that it is recognized that this is, as it were, the limiting case, and that no 
one is tempted to suppose—as the Tavistock investigators surely would not 
wish them to do—that for all industrial problems, talk is the supremely effective 
solvent. 


Current Notes 


Under the auspices of the Institut pour la Recherche Scientifique en Afrique 
Centrale (I.R.S.A.C.) and the East African Institute of Social Research, the 
second seminar devoted to anthropological researches on cultures and societies 
of the eastern part of the African continent was held from the 16th to the 
21st of July ‘1951 at the I.R.S.A.C. research centre for the Ruanda-Urundi 
Territory, in Astrida. The first seminar had taken place in Kampala (Uganda), 
December 1950. 

Professor L. van den Berghe, Director of the 1.R.S.A.C., was chairman 
for the inaugural session. Dr. Audrey I. Richards, Director of the East 
African Institute of Social Research made a report on the researches under- 
taken by her Institute during the past six months and on the work in progress. 
Similar reports on the anthropological activities of I.R.S.A.C., of the Tanganyika 
Territory Sociological Research Branch and the West African Institute of 
Social and Economic Research were submitted, respectively, by Dr. J. J. 
Maquet, Mr. H. A. Fosbrooke and Mr. D. N. Leich. 

During the eleven sessions of the Seminar the two main subjects treated 
and discussed were the structure of the kinship groups and the bases of political 
authority. About thirty specialists, most of them working in the field, took 
part in the sittings of the conference. 


Professor E. K. Francis is Associate Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Notre Dame, not in the University of Toronto as was wrongly stated in our 
last number. We must apologize to Professor Francis for this mistake and 
for any inconvenience it has caused him. 
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Morals in Evolution. L. T. Hobhouse. New 
edition with introduction by Professor M. 
Ginsberg. Chapman & Hall, 1951. Pp. 
liv + 648. £71 5s. 

It was well worth while to reprint Hobhouse’s 

monumental work, particularly with the added 

advantage of a long introduction by Professor 

Ginsberg. The present reprint is, of course, 

from the 1915 edition, which contained exten- 

sive alterations from the original edition of 

1906. Though Hobhouse lived for another 

fourteen years he did not apparently attempt 

any further revision after 1915. He did, 

however, produce a good deal of further work 

during these years, particularly in the direction 
of formulating a positive ethical theory of his 
own. Such a positive theory only appears by 
implication in the present work, and Professor 

Ginsberg is quite right to remind us that we 

cannot estimate Hobhouse’s contribution to 

thought justly without considering the whole 
of his writings. 

The present work, it is perhaps necessary to 
remind readers, is an attempt, in Hobhouse’s 
words, ‘‘ to trace the evolution of the ethical 
consciousness as displayed in the habits and 
customs, rules and principles, which have 
arisen in the course of human history for the 
regulation of human conduct”. In the course 
of this he attempts a survey of the moral ideas 
at all stages of civilization from the most 
primitive societies down to the most advanced 
societies of the present age. The first part, 
sub-titled ‘“‘ The Standard ’’, deals primarily 
with the generally accepted codes of conduct 
of the different societies, and is particularly 
concerned with their connections with the 
different forms of social organization. We 
have chapters on Law and Justice, the position 
of women, the relations between communities, 
class relations and the like. The second part, 
sub-titled “ The Basis’, deals primarily with 
ethical ideas, particularly when they become 
conscious and rational thought begins to be 
applied to them. In the course of it, he deals 
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with the relation of ethics to religion and also 
with the various philosophical theories of 
ethics. He expressly disclaims any attempt to 
write a history of human morals, which would 
involve, not only a study of the accepted 
standards of conduct, but an attempt to 
discover how far people actually lived up to 
them in practice. This, he declares, would be 
an impossible task. But he does make an 
interesting and valuable distinction between 
the generally accepted codes, which people 
are expected to live up to, and the highest 
ideals which are, in a sense, accepted as such 
but are regarded as too high for ordinary 
human beings. Yet even these may have in 
the long run an influence on conduct. 

How does all this read now ? To begin with, 
no one can fail to be impressed by the tremen- 
dous range, and the scholarly care and 
thoroughness of Hobhouse’s survey. It would, 
of course, need a specialist to criticize him in 
detail, but one finds in fact that specialists in 
various sides have spoken with great respect of 
his work. On the other hand, particularly in 
the first part, he does not always avoid the 
danger; incidental to this sort of survey, of 
presenting us with a rapid, almost breathless 
catalogue of the different customs of different 
tribes and nations on particular points of 
conduct. One tribe exchanges or ransoms its 
prisoners taken in war, another enslaves them, 
another tortures them, another eats them, and 
so on. It gives the impression at times as if 
the customs in each of the fields of conduct— 
war, marriage and family relations, justice 
within the community, and the like—could be 
treated as separate units, to be compared with 
the customs in the same field in other com- 
munities, but not to be understood as part of 
the complex of ideas and customs in the same 
community in all the different fields of conduct. 
One need not be an adherent of the extreme 
functionalist school to see that a particular 
custom may look very different when it is 
seen against the background of the whole life 
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of the particular community from what it does 
when considered in isolation. 

When we come to the general conclusions 
that emerge, on many particular points what 
Hobhouse has to say seems to me both true and 
illuminating. For instance, I should say he 
certainly makes his point that morality and 

igion are, in origin, autonomous fields, and 
that the line of development, so far as one can 
be observed at all, is in the direction of 
“ moralizing religion ’’, in his phrase, rather 
than in that of deducing morality from 
religious views, as some modern writers have 
maintained. But I should say, further, that, 
though Hobhouse was right as far as he went, 
neither of these two views does full justice to 
all the complicated story of the relation of 
religion to morality. There are other similar 
points on which much can be learnt from 
Hobhouse. But in his most general conclusions 
I must confess that, in spite of Professor 
Ginsberg’s sympathetic introduction, I find 
Hobhouse vague and unsatisfactory. In fact, 
I find it very difficult to say in any precise 
language what these conclusions are. 

The fact seems to be that Hobhouse was 
writing in a transition period. A little while 
before, the idea of evolution had been regarded 
as a key which would very nearly unlock all 
doors. But that time was already passing. 
Hobhouse avoids all the extravagant claims 
which had been in the past put forward by the 
evolutionary school of thinkers. He makes 
no pretence to have discovered any single 
universal law of social or moral development. 
He disclaims any belief in automatic progress, 
and, particularly in the later edition, he warns 
against any easy optimism about the future. 
Nor does he commit the fallacy of imagining 
that, from the examination of the actual line 
of development, one can deduce conclusions 
about what ought to be. But he still remains 
under the influence of the old prestige of the 
evolutionary approach, and the question is 
whether, in the light of all the qualifications 
that have to be made, the whole framework 
of ideas should not be recast. On the whole, 
it seems to me that the material that Hobhouse 
collected and presented with great skill and 
thoroughness retains a great deal of its value, 
but that the general ideas that he draws from 
it are of much less interest to us nowadays. 

G. C. FYELp. 


The Logic of Liberty. Michael Polanyi. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. Pp. 200. 
r5s. 


It is a commonplace to say that many social 
philosophies of the recent past were brought 


into being by the impact of evidence of the 
evils contingent on economic liberalism on the 
liberal-minded, who adjust themselves in a 
way determined by the extent to which they 
thought economic and intellectual freedom 
interdependent, and by their evaluation of 
their relative importance. Hence they end 
in any of a gamut of possible positions from 
bi moving forward from liberalism ” to restating 
it. Professor Polanyi is interesting in that 
although, as he autobiographically informs us, 
his intellectual background is such as often leads 
to this situation, he does not fit this pattern. 
He maintains that liberalism was funda- 
mentally mistaken with regard to its attitude to 
the freedom of thought, but essentially right 
in economics. There is even a remark which 
one cannot but interpret as entailing that 
Polanyi thinks that, in the context of European 
history as a whole, the defenders of Dreyfus 
were wrong and the anti-Dreyfusards right. 
Thus the essential contents of this book can 
conveniently be discussed under two heads: 
first, his case for economic liberalism, and 
second, his case for limiting, or re-interpreting, 
as he would put it, freedom of thought. 
The arguments employed to demonstrate the 
impossibility of planning are simultaneously 
too complicated for easy reading and too 
simple to be realistic. This part of the book 
reads as if the author thought that the central 
planning v. laisser faire issue could be decided 
a priori, by working out the implications of two 
simple models : one of a system of ‘‘ spontane- 
ous order”, the other directed from a unique 
centre. (Spontaneous order prejudges a great 
deal, but let that pass.) It is easy for Pro- 
fessor Polanyi to show that if the situation is 
“‘ polycentric’, if a number of diverse aims 
is to be achieved and the behaviour of each 
member of the system has repercussions on 
every other, that absolute central direction is 
undesirable and impracticable. Note that the 
central dichotomy is employed to decide the 
issue in abstraction from such considerations 
as the nature of the task facing the system, the 
type of motive actuating and the type of 
thinking directing the “‘ centres’, the kind of 
mechanism and possible time lag involved in 
the adjustment of the “‘ system of spontaneous 
order’’, and so on. Polanyi seems to think 
that his model can provide an answer even if 
these factors are left as variables. (There 
are some qualifications concerning exceptional 
situations such as wartime, and a logically 
independent case for the profit motive is 
appended.) Of course, if Polanyi is maintain- 
ing that a large, diversified and unstable 
population cannot achieve its ends if all its 
members with the exception of one planning 
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centre are deprived of all initiative and 
choice, he is right, but less cumbersome 
machinery would perhaps have been required 
to demonstrate so startling a result. 

Polanyi’s case against intellectual liberalism 
aims at establishing that certain beliefs are 
basic and indispensable presuppositions of both 
science and civilized life, and should not be 
challenged. He does not go into the identity 
of these beliefs in great detail, but he tells us 
more about the “ positivistic’”’ or nihilistic 
theses which contradict them. These appear 
to be naturalistic theories of obligation and 
conscience, anti-transcendentalism in general, 
and certain theories of historical and psycho- 
logical causation throwing an unfavourable 
light on mankind: a mixture, in fact, of 
specific scientific theories and the philosophic 
doctrine that scientific truth is exhaustive. 
Polanyi’s arguments in favour of what he calls 
a “fiduciary basis” are partly analogical, 
partly pragmatic. The first is, in effect: 
science has a fiduciary basis, hence the main 
objection to accepting a fiduciary basis lapses 
and a fiduciary basis is in order (on the assump- 
tion that the noxious positivistic attitude is 
inspired at least in part by a desire to emulate 
science coupled with the mistaken belief that 
science is free of any unproven assumptions). 
This is the ‘example of science”. But in 
talking of the fiduciary basis of science he con- 
fuses the temporary background or climate of 
scientific opinion, which indeed determines the 
kind of result scientists at any given time are 
prepared to accept, with more genuine claim- 
ants to the status of indispensable fiduciary 
basis, such as the assumption of the possibility 
of scientific extrapolation as such: without 
noticing that different analogies arise accord- 
ing to which of these interpretations we adopt. 
The pragmatic argument amounts to the 
historical thesis that our present troubles 
largely spring from the fact that intellectuals 
have disseminated and taken seriously beliefs 
contrary to the essential fiduciary basis. But 
even if there were no confusion in the premises 
of the analogy, the analogy were valid, and 
we, accepted the pragmatic argument, would 
that enable us to identify the appropriate fidu- 
ciary basis, and is there any reason for thinking 
that the conclusions of the two arguments, 
and the tradition of the Catholic Church, are 
all three identical? Finally, one cannot help 
being somewhat uneasy about the mutual 
compatibility of the two main motifs of the 
book. 

ERNEST GELLNER. 


Elements of Social Organization. Raymond 
Firth. Watts & Co., 1951. Pp. vii + 257. 
78s. 


WueEwn the Josiah Mason Lectures were estab- 
lished by the Rationalist Press Association in 
1946, Professor Firth was invited to be the 
first lecturer. He delivered the lectures at the 
University of Birmingham in the spring of 
1947, and they now appear, after some revision 
and expansion, in book form. Mason was a 
prominent Rationalist and the lectures are 
intended to illustrate the scientific 

to the problems of civilized society. If one 
imagines how a social anthropologist would set 
himself to fulfil this purpose, one can under- 
stand in what respects this book must differ 
from the general textbook of social anthropology 
which its title, and the author’s name, might 
suggest that it is. 

The influence of its origin is, perhaps, 
clearest in the chapters on morals and religion. 
It is here that the Rationalist point of view 
defines itself most sharply, and it is here, in 
consequence, that Professor Firth is most bold 
in drawing general conclusions from his 
scientific analysis of primitive society and in 
voicing his own personal convictions. He 
expresses great sympathy with Malinowski’s 
view that, although he was “ unable to accept 
what purport to be the eternal truths of religion, 
he must at least recognize them as ‘ indispens- 
able pragmatic figments without which civiliza- 
tion cannot exist’”. But he proceeds to 
submit this point of view to further examina- 
tion. In doing this he makes an analysis of 
the fundamental character of religion which is 
masterly in its clarity of exposition, and goes 
on to draw some subtle distinctions from 
evidence collected in his own study of primitive 
religion; especially in Tikopia. But his general 
conclusion remains in harmony with Malin- 
owski’s view. He speaks of religion as “a 
symbolic product of human desires in a social 
milieu’. ‘A religious system”, he says, 
“ represents one way of obtaining a framework 
for handling fundamental problems of social 
organization. ... It is not possible for 
human society to exist without some forms of 
symbolic solutions which rest on non-empirical 
foundations.” 

Since his main point is that religion is 
intimately integrated with social organization, 
one regrets that he has not supported his 
hypothesis by answering a question which 
naturally leaps to the mind. He tells us that 
half the Tikopia had been converted to 
Christianity, but he does not examine the 
effects of this conversion on social structure 
and organization. In fact one gathers the 
impression that it had very little effect. But 
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this does not seem to be consistent with his 
thesis. Se Aer ye HS 
by the way in which Christian 

superimposed on, and not why euhen substituted 
for, the old religion. Professor Firth draws 
attention to this, but his explanation refers 
to the reconciliation in the field of thought 
rather than in that of social action. We 
should have liked to hear more on this 
point. 

The chapters on morals and religion are 
preceded by two other studies of concepts and 
values in the fields of economic organization 
and art. They have the quality one expects 
from one who has paid very special attention 
to these subjects. In writing of economic 
matters, Professor Firth is chiefly concerned to 
show the links with social organization and 
moral values. He makes it clear that the 
main body of western economic analysis cannot 
be applied to primitive societies, because it is 
couched in terms of institutions which do not 
exist in them. But he does not fall into the 
error of supposing that the inapplicability of 
advanced economic analysis to a primitive 
society is proof of its inadequacy in dealing 
with the problems of its own environment. 
He does not launch a frontal attack from this 
isolated sector of the line. He criticizes 
economists, not so much because their science 
is incapable of being applied to primitive 
societies, as because they have not been at 
pains to apply it. 

The first three chapters, which are concerned 
with social organization rather than with social 
values, might almost have been written as part 
of a general textbook of social anthropology. 
Professor Firth plunges boldly, at the start, into 
a discussion of the scope and nature of his 
subject, the Meaning of Social Anthropology. 
Two short sentences may be quoted. ‘Social 
anthropology aims at a reasoned comparative 
analysis of how people behave in social circum- 
stances.” ‘‘ One of the broadest ways of de- 
scribing social anthropology is to say that it 
studies human social process comparatively. " 


of sociology. For certainly the stress on 
comparative study cannot point to a valid 
distinction between thetwo. Noris it intended 
to. For Professor Firth the two are parts of a 
single whole, although whether he would agree 
per kt ompn men A 3c satya 
sociology is not certain and does not very 
much matter. 

The question then is, how does one identify, 
or characterize, this particular branch of the 
study of human social behaviour and process ? 
The answer is that “historically it (social 
anthropology) studies process in societies of 


people who are remote from us in their lives 
and unfamiliar to us in their customs”’. The 


pologists have also studied ancient oriental 
Primitive peoples have come more and more 
under western influence and have been drawn 
into the orbit of western society. Nor are 
Firth points out how the social anthropologist 
has, in consequence, been presented with new 
problems. It has become more difficult to 
draw the boundary line between sociology and 
social anthropology, but he wisely refrains 
from attempting to do so. The argument 
would be endless and fruitless. We should 
find ourselves trying to decide whether a study 
of the Chinese family by a Chinese investigator 
is sociology, while a similar study by an 

Deapaaan: earudianbenie-aneiel-antinnaine 
and vice versa if the subject is the American 


The important point is that, historically, 
social anthropology has, because of the nature 
of its material, developed certain techniques of 
observation. If these can now be profitably 
applied to different material, it is futile to argue 
about what the new combination of method 
and material should be called. The question is 
whether it works, and how far the methods need 
to be modified or developed. The character- 
istics of primitive social material are smallness 
of scale, homogeneity of substance, un- 
familiarity of language, ideas and processes 
(and therefore a special difficulty of verbal 
communication), absence of records, and 
relative isolation from external influences. It 
is quite clear that these characteristics are not 
found in modern western society. An English 
use of both contemporary and historical 
records, and he already knows, or can discover 
by simple direct enquiry, many things which 
the social anthropologist, working amet a 
primitive people, can only understand with the 
help of the most patient and subtie observation. 
But the size and complexity of the society 
forces him to use broad surveys, teams of 
investigators and sampling methods—not all 
the time, but some of the time. He cannot, 


pology may reveal that the sociologist knows 
less about the familiar features of his own 
society than he thinks, and may also help him 


to make a deep study of the units selected for 
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his sample survey. If friction develops 
between the two, it is probably because the 
social anthropologist rightly believes that his 
methods can tell the sociologist more than the 
latter is willing to admit, while the sociologist 
thinks, also rightly, that they can achieve less 
than some social anthropologists claim. 

In the course of these first chapters Professor 
Firth presents, defines and examines a number 
of basic concepts. His exposition is admirably 
clear and sane and students who read it should 
be saved many hours of argument at cross- 
purposes. Sociologists have reason to be 
grateful to him. But there is one point on 
which further argument is inevitable, and that 
is his distinction between structure and 
organization. He is anxious not to confine the 
term “ structure’ either to relations between 
the major permanent groups in a society or to 
the statistical make-up of the population—by 
age, marriage, occupation, income and pro- 
perty, residence in town or country and so 
forth. On the other hand he does not wish to 
make it so wide that it includes “ all person- 
to-person relations in a society”. He also 
holds that structure must be regarded as a 
blend of norms and expectations on the one 
hand and actual social behaviour on the other. 
To treat it purely as a set of norms or ideals 
would be “‘ too aloof ’’, while to make it cover 
all social behaviour that actually occurs would 
be to’incorporate deviations in the structure. 
He then introduces the term “ organization ” 
to complete the picture. Here his argument 
is not always easy to follow. Organization 
seems to embrace three rather different things. 
First the social machinery which makes the 
structure function, the directional activity 
which maintains the forms and serves the ends 
of social relations. Secondly, the element of 
choice and decision, where the structure leaves 
room for this and does not dictate one parti- 
cular form of action. And thirdly, though this 
is not quite so clear, those variations from the 
established pattern which are the source of 
social change. In its first aspect organization 
is an essential element within structure. In 
its second it appears, to judge by the examples 
given, to be sometimes a regularized way of 
overcoming certain weaknesses or ambiguities 
in structure. And in the third it moves 
outside structure sufficiently to react upon it 
and alter it. It is difficult to bring these three 
processes together into a single concept. 

It would create an entirely wrong impression 
if a review of this book were to end on a note 
of criticism. Professor Firth has shown in all 
that he has written that complete mastery of 
his subject which is the indispensable qualifica- 
tion for presenting, in small compass, a com- 
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prehensive picture which is neither an outline 
nor a summary, but a living portrait. 
T. H. MaRsHALL. 


Social Anthropology. E. E. Evans-Pritchard. 
Cohen and West, 1951. Pp. 134. 8s. 6a, 


Tuts book by the Professor of Social Anthro- 
pology at Oxford contains six lectures given 
on the B.B.C. Third Programme in the winter 
of 1950. The purpose is to provide the 
uninitiated reader with an account of what the 
social anthropologists of British universities 
are doing. Much that the book contains is 
excellent. It defines the scope of the subject, 
gives a condensed account of its history, and 
illustrates by selected examples the kind of 
field studies that constitute an important part 
of present day anthropological investigation. 
But it seems likely that some readers will be 
confused or bewildered by the references to 
the question whether social anthropology is a 
scientific or a historical discipline. 

The definition of social anthropology that is 
given by Professor Evans-Pritchard is that it 
“can be regarded as a branch of sociological 
studies, that branch which chiefly devotes itself 
to primitive societies”. To this the author 
adds that by sociology he means “a general 
body of theoretical knowledge about human 
societies ’’. Again, he describes social anthro- 
pology as ‘‘a distinctive discipline in which 
theoretical problems of general sociology are 
investigated by research in primitive societies ’’. 
This is the view of the nature of their study 
that is commonly held by social anthropologists 
in this country, and is interpreted to imply 
that social anthropology is an inductive science 
making use of observation, description, com- 
parison, classification and generalization to 
build up that general body of theoretical know- 
ledge that is referred to. 

But in a later part of the book the author 
says that he does not accept the view that social 
anthropology is a scientific discipline. Social 
anthropology, he says, is a kind of historical 
study or historiography. ‘‘In my view,” he 
writes, ‘‘ it is much more like some branches of 
historical scholarship—social history and the 
history of institutions and ideas as contrasted 
with narrative and political history—than it is 
to any of the natural sciences.” 

In the ordinary course of things it is usual 
to distinguish between theoretical and historical 
studies, between theoretical economics and 
economic history, between theoretical juris- 
prudence and the history of law. But here 


we are given the two statements that. social 
anthropology is a branch of theoretical 
sociology and that it is a branch of history. 
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The reader is surely justified in expecting that 
he should be given some explanation of how 
these two statements are to be reconciled, but 
the author avoids discussion on the ground that 
“it is a domestic issue that might well be 
discussed at greater length in a gathering of 
specialists but is unsuited for detailed discussion 
before a general audience ”’. 

Social anthropology, when the name came 
into current use at the end of the last century, 
was a study in which data were obtained from 
writings on history and ethnography and 
utilized in comparative studies. There was 
thus a division between studies of particular 
societies, and wide comparative studies of many 
diverse forms of society, the former constituting 
ethnography and historiography, and the latter 
comparative sociology. Forty years ago it 
began to be recognized by a few persons that 
comparative sociology needed something better 
than the material commonly supplied by 
ethnography, and social anthropologists began 
to make ethnographic studies for themselves. 
Thus social anthropology came to be a close 
combination of studies of particular societies 
and comparative studies of many diverse 
societies. 

In his fifth chapter Professor Evans- 
Pritchard gives five examples of what he calls 
“modern anthropological studies”, all of 
which are studies of particular societies. They 
can, in fact, be called ethnographical studies, 
though they differ from other studies of that 
kind by including theoretical considerations. 
Further the description that the author gives 
of “what the social anthropologist does” 
divides the work into three phases of which the 
first two are constituted by “‘a single ethno- 
graphic study of a particular primitive 
society ’’. The third phase is not very clearly 
described but it seems to refer to making 
similar studies of one or more other primitive 
societies. 

Thus it seems evident that when the author 
says that social anthropology is a kind of 
historiography he means that a sociographic 
account of a particular society can be similar 
in important respects whether it is provided by 
a historiographer from a study of records and 
monuments or by an ethnographer from 
personal observation and the statements of 
informants. No one is likely to disagree with 
this, and indeed it is so obvious that it certainly 
does not need to be stressed. Where there will 
be disagreement is with the implication that 
social anthropology consists entirely or even 
largely of these ethnographic studies of par- 
ticular societies. It is towards some such 
position that Professor Evans-Pritchard and a 
few others seem to be moving. 


This would mean that what used to be called 
social anthropology fifty years ago, as presented 
in the writings of Herbert Spencer, Tylor, 
Frazer, Levy-Bruhl, e¢ al., is not social anthro- 
pology, since none of these writers ever gave 
us an ethnographical account of a primitive 
society. But what then happens to the 
definition of social anthropology as a branch 
of theoretical sociology ? There is only one 
known, or shall we say accepted and acceptable, 
method of deriving from particular facts the 
generalizations that are needed to form a 
theory, and that is the inductive method, or the 
experimental method, of reasoning that is used 
in the natural sciences. Though the author’s 
statements are exceedingly obscure he seems 
to be saying that this method of investigation 
cannot be applied to the social life of human 
beings. He does not give us any intelligible 
statement as to how we can arrive at acceptable 
generalizations or theories about human 
society by some other method of investigation. 
Scientists talk about “ laws ” such as the “ law 
of nature’ that all men are mortal, or theo- 
retical laws such as the laws of theoretical 
economics. Social anthropology, the author 
says, “seeks patterns and not laws”. This 
is verbal quibbling. Scientific investigations 
seek general propositions about regularities in 
phenomena and events. Whether you refer 
to these regularities as “laws” or as “ pat- 
terns” is merely a question of which word is 
the more convenient to use. The pattern on 
which God or Nature produced the Felidae was 
one with four limbs armed each with five claws. 
It is simpler to enunciate the “law” that all 
felines have claws. 

The view held by some social anthropo \ 
including your reviewer, which Professor 
Evans-Pritchard seeks to controvert, is that 
methodologically there is a fairly close analogy 
between social anthropology and zoology. 
Zoology deals with the various kinds of animal 
life. The basis of the science is provided by 
careful studies of particular species and their 
anatomy and physiology. This provides data 
for systematic comparison, and so for syste- 
matic classification, and comparison also reveals 
the existence of certain regularities in organic 
phenomena. The science of zoology is thus 
built up as a “ general body of theoretical 
knowledge” about the forms of animal life 
on this Earth. 

Comparative sociology, in the terms of this 
analogy, is the study, by the inductive method, 
of the forms of social life amongst human 
beings. It must begin with studies of parti- 
cular societies, which we can call sociography 
as including ethnography and historiography. 
This provides the data for systematic com- 
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parative studies, which can give classifications 
of the various features of social life and typo- 
logical classifications of societies, and can also 
reveal the existence of regularities in social 
phenomena, thus enabling us to begin building 
up a “ general body of theoretical knowledge 
about human societies ’’. 

It is this conception of social anthropology 
that Professor Evans-Pritchard feels that he 
would like to reject, and that he would like 
others to reject. But his attempt is very half- 
hearted. He has not yet been able to make 
up his mind what position he is to adopt. The 
result is to leave his readers baffled, confused 
or bewildered. This is regrettable. He might 
have made himself acquainted with some part 
of the immense literature of the relations of 
history and sociology that has accumulated in 
the past sixty years, or with a few standard 
books such as Kaufman’s Methodology of the 
Social Sciences and then given us a reasoned 
systematic account of what exactly are his 
ideas about comparative theoretical sociology. 
He could have written a much better book 
if he had reserved his not very clear ideas on 
methodology for some more appropriate 
occasion. 

A. R. RapciirFe-Brown. 


Social Structure. George Peter Murdock. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1949. 
$5. 

Ir does not serve a reasonable purpose, nor 

has it ever been attempted with any measure 

of success and accuracy, to distinguish sociology 
from social anthropology, and particularly the 
more general research of “ pure” sociology 
from ‘‘the’’ comparative method which at 
any time is being given a free hand in the 
anthropological realm. One of the features 
in the relationship between these partly over- 
lapping fields of knowledge, and perhaps not 
the least irritating one, is that social anthro- 
pology, which has given rise to new methods 
of analysis and discoveries, but has left its 
comparative functions awkwardly undeveloped 

(the more so where a structural outlook pre- 

vails), still bears the burden of comparative 

Tesearch and exposition without receiving 

(since the days of Durkheim) contributions 

from “pure” or general sociology. 

Instead of talking of Social Anthropology, a 
simple distinction could be made between 
analytical and descriptive sociology on the one 
hand, and comparative and general sociology 
on the other, subdividing analytical sociology 
into research with a necessary ethnological 
bias, and without it. Unfortunately, this 
is not possible, because the necessary ethno- 
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logical bias involves the sociologist in some of 


of small scale communities, or again the latter 
with the fascinans of otherness and with 
ethnical distance as a condition of research. 

One result of this very unsatisfactory state 
of things is that books—and the one under 
review is a case in point—which try out new 
methods of classification and comparison are 
somehow expected to be, and endeavour to 
be, introductions to sociology and 
textbooks for beginners. Thus Prof. Murdock 
not only initiates us into the system of the 
Yale Cross-Cultural Index which has to form 
the basis for the classification of all societies, 
but he is bound also to explain systematically 
whether there is social evolution and what he 
means by matrilinearity. 

Though it can be done but briefly, the merits 
of the book as a primer should be considered 
separately. There are too many errors and 
misleading superficialities to give a list of 
them. To indicate the circumstances which 
make the book undesirable as a textbook, a 
few instances may be quoted. There is no 
attempt of relating meaningfully the concepts 
social structure and culture. Both are used as 
blanket terms for general purposes. Where 
the two terms are used interdependently, this 
has no logical significance, as when the author 
says (p. 11) that the “ universal social 
structure”’ is is “ produced through cultural 
evolution ” on the nuclear 
family, he. says (p. “‘The burden of 
education and socialization everywhere falls 
primatily upon the nuclear family, and the 
task is, in general, more equally distributed 
than is that of physical care. The father 
must participate as fully as the mother 
because, owing to the division of labour by 
sex, he alone is capable of training the sons in 
the activities and disciplines of adult males. 
Older siblings, too, oer... sreennes role, 
imparting and discipline through 
daily interaction in work and play.” This 
lumping together of various tendencies and 
practices inherent in diverse social groups 
obscures the fact that—as Malinowski noticed 
a long time ago—in some societies children are 
educated primarily by their parents, in others 
primarily by older children (there is no indica- 
tion in the literature that these need be siblings) ; 
and in class societies the different population 
strata or socio-political groups behave differ- 
ently in these matters. And when we are told 
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(ibid.) ‘that the nuclear family fulfils four 
functions, “the sexual, the economic, the 
reproductive and the educational ”, we cannot 
feel secure in Professor Murdock’s definition of 
the nuclear family: the postulate of its 
economic functions is just as debatable as the 
statement on education. These four functions 
he calls the “‘ functions fundamental to human 
social life ’—but what does that mean? Is 
this to be a valid distinction between human 
and animal society—if so, it cannot be 
accepted ; or does it merely say what Professor 
Murdock means by “ fundamental’? Or is 
it just a stylistic device? And so one could 
quote page after page. 

Speaking of the maintenance of ‘‘ the con- 
sciousness of group membership ” by naming, 
the author says (p. 50) : ‘‘ Totemic food taboos 
can serve a similar purpose. Even in our own 
society, members of certain religious sects are 
commonly distinguished by their abstention 
from meat on certain days or from pork at all 
times. Though the elements of the totemic 
complex are doubtless diverse in kind and 
origin, many of them certainly fulfil the same 
function of supporting the social unity of the 
consanguineal kin group in the face of the 
dispersion of its members.”’ Will statements 
like these enhance anybody’s understanding of 
the sociology of totemism or of what Professor 
Murdock so delicately calls “‘ sects” of his 
own society ? Neither is likely. 

* As a firm social constellation ’, says the 
author about the nuclear family (p. 11), “‘ it 
frequently, but not universally, draws to itseif 
various other functions. Thus it is often the 
centre of religious worship, with the father as 
family priest.” This sounds as if such 
functions had been actually performed by some 
other institutions before their absorption by 
the family. But can we assume—not establish, 
but assume on the lines of obsolete nineteenth- 
century @ priori reasoning—that there has 
been once the institution of the family priest 
whose functions the pater absorbed ? And if 


find in a majority of cases a and b together ; 
then we tend to-find 4 and b together; then 
@ and 6 tend to be together, then a tends to 
produce 6 and vice versal Thus we read 
(p. 205): ‘Since agriculture is usually 
woman’s work, matrilocal residence and 
matrilineal descent tend to be particularly 
common among lower agricultural peoples."’ 
“A relatively high status of women, which 
favours bilocal residence, is also conducive to 
matrilocal residence” (reviewer's italics). 
Obviously, this casual arrangement is neither 
more nor less plausible than it would be in 
reverse order. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown, one of the ten 


book is dedicated has insisted repeatedly that 
the comparative sociologist ought to work out 
a classification of societies. This is the Durk- 
heimian heritage, and it is Durkheim indeed 
with his discovery of segmentation in simpler 
societal types, and the subsequent discussion 
of types of segmentation, who took the first 
important step towards a classification. No 
social Linneanism, be it merely pedantic or really 
helpful, can be imagined to-day which does not 
make some effort to utilize and elaborate 
the initial contribution to systematic sociology. 
It is with a sense of dismay that the reader 
notices Durkheim sharing with Marx the 
distinction of having his name mentioned only 
once in the book, the absence of the word 
segmentation from the index, and the meaning 
of social structure which when signifying 
anything particular in this book, implies a 
kinship system and almost excludes political 

Whether conscious or not of his bypassing 
the tradition which is the only one relevant to 
his subject, Professor Murdock bases his 
classification on the “ Cross-Cultural Survey ”’. 
This filing system of points of reference in some 
hundred “ cultures ” must be the largest of its 
kind. It must be a somewhat unscholarly 
undertaking, if Murdock’s bibliography is 
representative. Murdock deals with 250 
societies, 150 of which have been digested in the 
Cross-Cultural files of Yale University. ‘‘ From 
these files it is possible to secure practically all 
the existing [sic /] information on particular 
topics in any of the societies covered in an 
insignificant fraction of the time required for 
comparable library research”’ (p. vii). Thus 
the book purports to be an improved or at 
least enlarged version of this stream-lined 
self-service buffet of culture items ; its biblio- 
graphy covers twenty-four pages which even 
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contain references to foreign books. I have 
noticed the name of one Spanish, one Russian, 
three French and four German books, and the 
rest is not wholly American. Some of the 
best described societies are not mentioned 
(Nuer), others are “ covered” on the strength 
of one book which may be a very important 
sociological work (Tikopia), or an odd article 
(Tallensi), or a chapter in an area survey 
(Shilluk), or a compilation which itself is 
already a library work (Herero). 

One thing ought to have been made clear 
from the outset: the difference between 
cultural elements—which are not necessarily 
sociological isolates and which are used for the 
identification in space and time of a culture 
aggregate—and social institutions—which by 
their nature are parts of systems and inter- 
dependent with other similar phenomena. A 
confusion of the two means, among many other 
things, a lumping together of data among 
which exist two kinds of interdependence. It 
is unlikely that Professor Murdock has ever 
seen that problem. There is no pitfall which 
he manages to avoid. Thus the method of 
sampling of ‘‘ cultures ” is a reasonable one, as 
long as it is regarded as sociological sampling, 
i.e. a collection of specimen instances which 
give results only in a quantitative approach. 
Such specimen cannot be culturally repre- 
sentative of larger groups at the same time. 
But Professor Murdock goes as far as saying 
that the Lapps represent (in his book on Social 
Structure) the Finnish group of peoples. 

The resulting classification is too erroneous 
and wayward to warrant detailed criticism. 
It may be mentioned that the first type is 
“The Eskimo Type of Social Organization ”’. 
It ‘‘ includes all societies with Eskimo cousin 
terminology and no exogamous unilinear kin 
groups ’’. Ponderously the book works towards 
its climax, the concluding chapter. This is of 
course ‘‘ Social Law of Sexual Choice”, and 
includes trite ‘“‘scientific’’ generalizations 
which can be made without any research, 
sociological or otherwise. 

On the whole, it can be regretted that the 
book means yet another lowering of the 
standards of comparative research. 

F. STEINER. 


Society: An Introductory Analysis. R. M. 
MaclIver and Charles H. Page. Macmillan, 
London, 1950. 25s. 

Tuis English edition, at a price less than those 

to which devaluation has accustomed us, of a 

standard sociological text book, is much to be 

welcomed. It is essentially a revision of the 
order, bibliography and empirical data of 

Professor MacIver’s earlier version of Society. 
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Some of the additions are extremely interest- 
ing, but the main content of the book is 
recognizably the same as that of the older 
work 


The book proceeds from an exposition of the 
essential language of institutional sociology 
which Professor MacIver did so much to 
establish more than a generation ago in 
Community. This is now coupled with certain 
modifications of a sane and balanced sort 
which result from contemporary psychological 
and cultural studies. The rest of the book is 
concerned to elaborate this analysis in terms of 
the primary elements of social structure, and 
the environmental‘ influences affecting them. 
There is much interesting data here and 
everything is clear, sensible and in order. 

Finally, there is a consideration of social 
causation and social change—a field which 
Professor MacIver has made peculiarly his 
own. This is perhaps less satisfying and 
symmetrical than the earlier sections of the 
book, but it is also considerably more interest- 
ing, for, despite all its merits, this otherwise 
excellent introduction has one serious defect. 
It is very difficult to see why a book covering 
so much ground so well should appear prolix, 
but it does. The writing avoids all jargon, the 
sentences have a lucidity of structure all too 
tare in sociology, but there is a terrible same- 
mess over everything, a quietude that is 
almost soporific, and a lack of that excitement 
and urgency which are so. essential if the 
enthusiasm of the young is to be aroused. 
Nevertheless, this is probably the best text 
book of sociology in English and, in conjunction 
with a good case book, should enormously 
simplify the study of our subject. The 
student who begins with MacIver and Page 
will be able to end with a full appreciation 
of the compact mastery of such a summary 
as Ginsberg’s Sociology. 

D. G. MacRae. 


The Science of Humanity. K. G. Collier. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1950. 
Pp. xx + 339. as. 6d. 

Every section of every chapter of this book is 

a major field of scientific enquiry. There is a 

great deal of compression and any specialist 

will be prepared to say that violence has been 
done to his own particular study. The work 
is divided into three parts: Part I, entitled 

“The Science of Human Nature’’, deals in 

twelve short chapters with such diverse — 

as the structure of the brain (one page), the 

mechanism of evolution (four pages), instinct, 
intelligence, and Freudian psychological 
doctrines; this latter is given in fourteen 
pages, of which six are devoted to the least 
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important of Freud’s contributions to know- 
ledge, the theory of projection. Granted the 
necessity for such brief treatment, on the whole 
it must be admitted that it is well done; the 
salient features are given, even if, on occasion, 
the weight of the emphasis is not placed on the 
correct section. 

The second part deals with society, part one 
having mentioned the influence of the system 
of values and beliefs on the individual. Here 
economic forces are given much fuller treat- 
ment than the physiological, psychological, or 
any of the other aspects mentioned in the first 
part of the book. Particular praise is given 
to the operational research technique and to 
the statistical manipulation of responses to 
questionnaires. Under social structure, we 
find a six-page account of the decay of social 
life in large conurbations which assumes that 
small scale societies are superior social systems, 
and a plea for a new orientation in western 
society. 

Finally there is a section, twenty pages long, 
on how to plan a series of local studies with a 
list of things to look out for on a farm, in a 
factory, in the public services, and soon. The 
outline derives from school courses in social 
studies which in their turn come from Le Play 
via Patrick Geddes and his followers in this 
country. It is unfortunate that some of the 
many techniques so briefly described, in the 
earlier parts of the book have not been used 
to give life to this rather static method. An 
account of how to observe the dynamics of a 
small group, several examples of which are 
quoted from anthropology and from sociology, 
might have led to a departure in a new 
direction in these educational projects. 

The Science of Humanity is a courageous 
book ; wherever a research field has clearly 
defined objectives and has reached some con- 
clusions, the methods and the results are. well 
expressed. It is unfortunate that much 
written on the social sciences cannot be placed 
in this category and until it has, writers who 
depend on published work rather than on 
direct research experience, will find the task 
of selection and presentation well nigh impos- 
sible. For the audience at which it is directed, 
the teachers in training, the upper forms of the 
grammar schools, and the “ inquiring adult ’’, 
it should arouse interest in the disciplines that 
deal with man and with society. 

J. M. Mocey. 


Man the Maker. R. J. Forbes. Constable, 
1950. Pp. 355. 25s. 

THE wide scope of this book of Dr. Forbes 

raises a practical question for the sociologist 


wanting a background knowledge of science 
and technology: is such wide scope best for 
this purpose or would a series of more special- 
ized works be better? Were the subject 
present-day science itself, the latter would 
undoubtedly be the answer. The professors 
of the several subjects relax in the Home 
University Library and their best thoughts 
come out. And after reading them the 
student is delightfully free to impose his own 
philosophy on the whole! Probably, too, the 
student should approach the history of pure 
science subject by subject, though this is more 
doubtful. But with the history of applied 
science—the subject here—there is even 
greater doubt. It is hardly too much to say 
that nearly all books on the history of tech- 
nology are useless for the sociologist. Either 
they are weak popularizations or they are too 
detailed, or they appear to have been written 
by those elderly gentlemen who go round 
dedicating plaques on dreary cottages where 
inventors have had the misfortune to be born. 
These gentlemen have undoubtedly read a 
number of manuscript engineers’ diaries, but 
of trenchant analysis and wide synthesis they 
are quite innocent. 

Dr. Forbes is one of the exceptions. In his 
specialized works, research and a practical 
experience in industry are apparent, and the 
present book is undoubtedly the best general 
introduction to the whole field and to many 
individual parts of it. A book entitled Man 
the Maker may be pardoned for being rather 
weak on the history of domestication and 
possibly on agriculture generally. Another 
book, conceivably linking these with medicine 
and biology, is really needed to give a balanced 
view of applied science in history, But this 
one gives an admirable articulation of its 
stated field, from which emerge many valuable 
remarks on the relations of technology to 
magic, religion and the crafts. War and such 
concomitants as standardization are discussed ; 
so are the priorities of East and West in certain 
major inventions. So, too, are the “ small” 
inventions which are not so small, such as soap, 
alcohol, paper and ink. Artificial divisions are 
ably minimized. As might be expected, the 
metallurgy sections are very informative, while 
Dr, Forbes conveys admirably the “ feel” of 
the great early civil engineering works, their 
wide relationships, their dependence on central 
government and on ization. That the 
wide use of wheeled vehicles awaits roads, and 
that metal was at first treated as a kind of 
stone, are further points which set the mind 


Altogether, we have here a liberal education 
for sociologists. Other reviews usefully recite 
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some errors, not necessarily all of detail. But 
the present one will end on a note of thanks, 
coupled with a regret that the book had to be a 
shade popular when its author is eminently 
capable of that extra touch of penetration 
which could have produced a technical back- 
ground for political reform. But, after all, 
political reform is a great deal to hope for. 
Doubtless the old gentlemen —or 
are right. 
H. T. PLEDGE. 


Social. Surveys and Social Action. Mark 
Abrams. Heinemann Ltd., 1951. Pp. 153. 
8s. 6d. 


Socta scientists have at their disposal a num- 
ber of techniques of study but few more useful 
or more often employed than that commonly 
referred to as the “ social survey’. Whether 
it is wise to use this one term to cover market 
research as well as Booth and Rowntree, 
Gallup polls as well as Middletown, whether 
one is justified in speaking of the “ social 
survey method ’’—these are matters of opinion 
which need not be pursued in a short review. 
What is undeniable is that social surveys— 
now using the term, as Dr. Abrams does, in 
its widest sense—have taken their place as 
a@ recognized mode of scientific study. No 
more than ten years ago, official surveys tended 
to be greeted with cries of “‘ snooping ’’ by the 
Press ‘and general hostility by the public. 
Now the work of the Government Social 
Survey, of market researchers, of Gallup polls 
and of academic social surveyors is more widely 
known and generally received with serious 
consideration. The fact that one of the first 
two volumes in the new Contemporary Science 
Series published by Heinemann is devoted to 
this subject is an altogether fitting and welcome 
recognition of this development. 

Although Dr. Abrams’ short book will be of 
undoubted interest to the student, its main 
value will be as a general and eminently read- 
able introduction to social surveys for the 
interested layman. As is only right in a 
book of this nature, little is said about the 
statistical technicalities of surveys, so that 
no reader need be put off by a fear of formulz. 
The emphasis throughout is in fact on the 
historical evolution and background of surveys 
and on the role that they may be expected to 
fulfil in modern soci Dr. Abrams is careful 
to sketch in enough of the contemporary scene 
relevant to any one survey to show what 
factors gave rise to it, what questions it tried 
to answer and how it in fact helped to throw 
light on the community or problem under 
survey. The next step would be to enquire 
to what extent national and local surveys have 
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Dr. Abrams discusses the role to be i 

to the social survey in the Welfare State and 
two 

not 


shows, with the aid of one 

how policy may err through 
modern survey techniques. 
In one sense the book lacks balance. 


is the method commonly employed by market 
and opinion researchers, a detailed account of 
it is given and relatively little said about other, 
and in many respects more important, methods 
of sampling. _ Finally, the book contains com- 
paratively little about social investigations 
carried out by universities and by semi-public 
bodies, such as the Population Investigation 
Committee. 

The student will therefore wish to supple- 
ment this book with other reading, so as to 
get a more complete picture of surveys and 
their methodology. To the. general reader, it 
can be wholeheartedly recommended as a book 
from which he will gain an appreciation of the 
development of surveys and of their value to 
those who frame policy, as well as to those 
whose interest in the working of some aspect 
of society is more academic. 

C. A. Moser. 


Continuities in Social Research: Studies in 
the scope and method of The American 
Soldier. Edited by Robert K. Merton and 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld. Glencoe, Illinois (The 
Free Press), 1950. Pp. 255. $3.50. 

THE publication in 1949 of The American 

Soldier, although the occasion of some con- 

sternation and ribaldry among the American 

lay public, was marked by a demonstration of 
enthusiasm among a large section of the pro- 
fession. The “new method” in social re- 
search (that is, the attitude sample survey) 
had, it was hoped, found its justification 
within these four volumes. The purpose of 
the present series of papers is to examine some 
of the methods, hypotheses and findings con- 
tained in the larger work, and to indicate the 
significance of these for the advancement of 
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social science in general. It is, in short, a 


without which no discipline can develop ; and 
The er aaa Soldier was selected for this 
because its implications in these 


caipiahe ube thenGiik ie ex SaAaaeely She 
reaching. 


This symposium consists of six papers, of 
diverse interest, on as many aspects of The 


American Soldier. Of these, three are con- - 


cerned with sociological, or social-psychological, 
theory. Edward Shils, in a paper on primary 
groups in the American army, uses the material 


Robert Merton and Alice Kitt, in a study of 
the theory of reference group behaviour, pay 
particular attention to the conditions in which 
the individual’s own group associates are taken 
as a frame of reference for self-evaluation and 
“ attitude’ formation, and those in which 
other groups serve this purpose. They: find 
the concept of “relative deprivation” (not 
novel, surely, but already familiar to students 
of culture-contact) of great value in working 
out their theory. The third paper, a discussion 
by Hans Speier of the differences between the 
judgements and “ attitudes” of officers and 
men, outlines the way in which these differ- 
ences appear to vary according to the subject 
matter, and reaches the conclusion that the 
more closely the subject matter relates to values 
and status within the army, the greater the 
differences in judgement among men of differ- 
ing social position. Among the 


pass those involved in collecting it. The final 
papers consist of some comments by Samuel 
Stouffer on the contribution which applied 
social research can make, despite its limita- 
tions, to social science, followed by a curious 
and slightly bad-tempered analysis by David 
Lerner of the ‘ responses” of reviewers to 
The American Soldier on its publication. 
While there is much of interest here, par- 


the data presented in The American Soldier.” 
That, perhaps, is the trouble. Is it that the 
data accruing from attitude sample surveys are 


although 

scceemtuadiechinameeisiiie akenend naeammes 
(in the volume under review this term is used 
pa 5 A Ao ransom has 4 
to a question or a behaviour tendency) much 

of the discussion remains upon the level of 
rationalisation rather than empirical demon- 
stration. It may well be that verbal behaviour 
in the unique circumstance of a questionnaire 
interview bears some 


Illegitimate Children and their Parents. Edited 
by Lena M. Jeger, B.A. National Council 


Pp. xii + 72. 


rates for 1949 were 45.and 32), economically, 
socially and psychologically, the illegitimate 
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child still has to face heavy odds, and these 
the mother frequently shares. It is more often 
the girl’s family than the father of the child 
who comes to her help. Economic help is 
only one aspect of the father’s responsibility 
but if one attempts to estimate the amount 
of financial assistance from the number of 
affiliation orders taken out, the father makes 
a payment for the child in only about one 
in ten ‘cases. It must, however, be added 
that there is no information about how many 
private arrangements are made without the 
intervention of the Courts and the formality 
of an affiliation order. 

This little book describes the legal position 
of illegitimate children and gives an account 
of the social services available to them and 
to their parents, meaning, for the greater part, 
to their mothers. Its aim is to “state the 
facts briefly, without comment or discussion ’’, 
and this purpose it admirably fulfils. It is 
concise, lucid, comprehensive, attractively pre- 
sented. It is a reflection of the scope and 
complexity of the social services (and of the 
lack of easily accessible comprehensive infor- 
mation about them) that it ranges so widely, 
dealing not only with the services which cater 
specifically for unmarried mothers and their 
children but giving a useful digest of the 
general social services as they affect this 
group. The section on adoption, embodying 
recent’ changes, is particularly valuable. It 
is useful as a handbook for the practising 
social worker. By its very recital of fact and 
absence of comment, it gives to the general 
reader a sharp picture of what is done for the 
illegitimate child and of the attitude of society 
towards illegitimacy. 

CHRISTINE COCKBURN. 


Dumfries Speaks Out: A report of a public 
opinion and habits survey, etc. John Highet. 
Glasgow University Extra-Mural Education 
Committee. 2s. 6d. 

TuIs report represents an enterprise of a kind 

which should be much more common, and 

establishes the possibility of doing useful 
academic work and social research through 

the medium of an adult education class in a 

way that should represent a model to other 

workers in this field. What Dr. Highet and 
the members of his class did was to undertake 

a scientifically devised investigation into social 

attitudes and practices in one of the most 

interesting of southern Scottish towns. The 
survey concerned itself with some eight major 
subjects: attitudes to the living theatre, the 
demand for certain kinds of social service in 
Dumfries, the state of opinion on Scottish 
Home Rule and Scottish broadcasting, reading 
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habits, religious practice, cinema attendance 
and taste, and the membership of clubs. 

A carefully devised questionnaire enquired 
into these matters and at the same time 
allowed for the breakdown of the sample 
population by religion, marital status, number 
of children, and so on. The members of Dr. 
Highet’s class were extraordinarily successful 
in obtaining answers to the questionnaire and 
on internal evidence these amateur interviewers 
seem to have been thoroughly reliable and 
competent. 

Perhaps the most interesting result concerns 
the demand for Home Rule—the strength of 
which has grown so extraordinarily in the 
post-war years. Here there is very little 
divergency of opinion, either by sex or religion, 
and this is probably the first scientific investi- 
gation into any section of Scottish opinion on 
this matter. (The Scottish Daily Express 
conducted an earlier poll in the matter but 
its scientific validity is unknown.) Dr. 
Highet’s survey shows an almost precisely even 
division of the population on this issue—an 
extent of support unimaginable a decade ago, 
but much less than has frequently been claimed 
by the more perfervid Nationalists. 

The reading habits of the Dumfriesians, as 
revealed by this survey, are extremely depress- 
ing, but this depression is a constant com- 
panion of any such enquiry. The Daily 
Express in its Scottish version emerges by far 
the most popular morning newspaper. Dr. 
Highet seems surprised that the cinema 
seems relatively unpopular as compared with 
the Churches in Dumfries life: as a fellow 
Scot, the reviewer can hardly pretend to feel 
this astonishment. 

What emerges, then, is a useful analysis, as 
refined as a small sample will probably allow, 
of some aspects of life and thought in the sort 
of area far too little studied by professional 
sociologists. This survey has been carried out 
by a competent adult education class in 
evidently skilful hands and thus establishes 
what the reviewer has long believed, that the 
adult education movement can really learn 
some aspects of social science while carrying 
out an intrinsically valuable piece of research 
under academic supervision. 

D. G. MacRag. 


Hostages of Civilization. E. G. Reichmann. 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1951. 8s. 

In Germany, for a period of twelve years, the 

cultural and social tensions from -which anti- 

semitism evolves were aggravated by a pro- 

gramme of systematic persecution and exter- 

mination. With these facts, so simple to state, 
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offers a reasoned interpretation of this tragic 
and prolonged atrocity. “Why” did it 
happen ; and since it happened to the German 
Jews, is a similar catastrophe the “‘ inevitab! 

doom of other emancipated Jewish com- 
munities ? This is the field which Dr. Reich- 
mann explores. She sets herself firmly against 
the general (and, stricto sensu, unverifiable) 
hypothesis that Jewish emancipation has 
failed or is doomed to fail. Her work has 
little contact with a theological or metaphysical 
or historicist interpretation of Jewish history. 
She analyses the components in German anti- 
semitism in the period since the Jewish 
emancipation in that country and makes a 
valuable distinction between what she calls 


the “‘ objective’ Jewish problem, arising out - 


of genuine difficulties of group coexistence, 
and what she terms “ subjective ’’ causes of 
anti-Jewish feeling and behaviour—aggressive 
tendencies in individuals and groups which, 
ignited at flash-points of social and economic 
crisis, reinforce the objective component. 
With this distinction in mind she narrates the 
story of German Jewry against a background 
of social and economic development, and goes 
on to describe the special impact of Nazism, 
the extra twist which Nazism gave to anti- 
Jewish sentiment. In her book Dr. Reichmann 
covers a very broad territory and having regard 
to the difficulties of the terrain her journey is 
smooth, swift and successful. She has a keen 
grip of basic social and economic reality and 
she offers a vivid and convincing account of 
Nazi “‘ psychology ” and the sources of Nazi 
barbarism. The empirical approach which she 
adopts is certainly a useful corrective to many 
other accounts of the same phenomena, and 
although she uses both Freudian and Marxist 
categories they do not betray her into naive, 
one-sided solutions of complex problems. One 
does however feel that Dr. Reichmann, perhaps 
unintentionally, at certain points leaves room 
for misunderstanding. For example, in linking 
anti-semitic behaviour with special periods of 
high social crisis, she is anxious to show that 
“if circumstances had not driven people into 
despair . . . if political intrigues had not 
come to the aid of the Nazis . . . if Hitler had 
not been possessed with a frenzy which was 
absolutely demoniacal . . . expulsion and de- 
struction would never have befallen the Jews” 
(p. 240). As a result there are places at which, 
despite the full justice she gives, for example, 
to the Stoecker episode (pp. 62-3), the author 
seems to underestimate the extent of pre-Nazi 
and, indeed, pre-Weimar, anti-Jewish feeling. 
She believes that “‘ anti-semitism in Germany 
was nevertheless very limited before the first 
World War” (p. 169): and that in Weimar 


days “latent anti-semitism ’’ was not ‘“ very 
strong among the people” (p. 229). This is a 
debatable area in which much depends on the 
shade of meaning given to such words as 
“latent” and where reliable quantitative 
indices will be sought in vain. The correla- 
tion of economic crises and German voting 
statistics 1924-33, which is ingeniously applied 
on p. 230, is not perhaps as conclusive evidence 
as the author appears to believe. But, for all 
this, Dr. Reichmann has written a lucid and 
well-documented account of the social sources 
of National Socialist anti-semitism. Such 
works as this and Byrnes’ Anti-semitism in 
Modern France provide a sombre insight into 
the political pathology of modern Europe. 


Jutius GouLp. 


Wirtschaftliche Raumordnung in der Indus- 
triellen Welt. Erich Egner. Bremen-Horn, 
Walter’ Dorn Verlag, 1950. Pp. 118. 
DM 4. 


Tue Cinderella of Economics is the theory of 
location. The pattern of industrial activity in 
a definite area can only be explained in most 
cases by an exhaustive study of economic 
history. Traditional equilibrium analysis 
postulating a high mobility of goods and 
factors of production in response to price 
changes is, in this respect, more than usually 
inadequate. Moreover, it is precisely because 
it is difficult for the economist to apply price 
theory to problems of location that he has 
perhaps been slower than some of his fellow 
social scientists to recognize the consequences 
of industrial concentration. Certainly the 
analysis of the economic problems of the 
order ” made by Patrick Geddes 
is just as illuminating and certainly more 
imaginative than that of Alfred Marshall. 
Even the particular economic problem of 
localized unemployment associated with in- 
dustrial concentration is not analysable in 
Keynesian terms; nor are the 
remedies entirely appropriate, whatever Oxford 
Keynesians may say! It is not surprising, 
therefore, that town planners and sociologists 
rather than economists have had the ear of 
policy makers since the late thirties. 

In these three lectures on the economic 
problems of location, Dr. Egner subjects 
Weber’s famous theory of industrial location, 
which was based on traditional price theory, to 
a critical analysis, and, having disposed of it 
by arguments familiar to the economist, he 
considers the practical issues of location policy. 
If we start, he argues, by analysing those 
policies of the State which are likely to affect 
location of industry, then we find that there are 
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inherent conflicts. The maintenance of eco- 
nomic efficiency may often suggest industrial 
concentration, the maintenance of a high level 
of employment diversification and the preven- 
tion of physical congestion dispersal of industry. 
Dr. Egner does not attempt to resolve the 
conflict. He is content in his final lecture to 
describe and to analyse the actual policies of 
various countries, particularly those found in 
post-war Britain and in the U.S.S.R. 

In a final passage, Dr. Egner urges his 
fellow economists “‘to transcend the mere 
economic point of view” and to pay more 
attention to human ecology. Few social 
scientists would disagree with the general 
sentiment of this passage but for Dr. Egner to 
suggest that the economist must be driven to 
extend his knowledge because of the short- 
comings of economic analysis is a counsel of 
despair. There are still plenty of problems 
of location (for instance, the effect of com- 
pulsory location on the cost structure of 
industry) which only the good applied econ- 
omist can tackle adequately. We can leave 
the ecological norms to the social philosophers. 

If not distressed by the print, the reader will 
recognize this little book as something of an 
exception in recent German literature on 
Economics, for it is succinct and eminently 
readable. 

Aran T. PEACOCK. 


Industrial Management in the U.S.S.R. A. 
Arakelian. Translated by Ellsworth L. 
Raymond. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press. Pp. 168. $3. 

INDUSTRIAL Management in the U.S.S.R., one 

of a series of Soviet monographs translated 

for the American Council of Learned Societies 
and the Social Science Council, is a useful 
first-hand account of the organization of Soviet 
industry. However, no author in Soviet 

Russia fails to include in any book be may 

write a denunciation of Western ideas or 

institutions. In this Mr. Arakelian 
is no exception, but his attack on the organiza- 
tion of capitalist industry is very weak; 

Western socialists, and even Liberal capitalists, 

have been far more devastating in their 

criticism of the inefficient aspects of capitalism. 
The more interesting part of the book i 
that which sets out the basic principles « 
management of Soviet industry. Having 
covered the value of the staff and line system 
the Communist Party has made this into an 
article of faith, regarding any deviation from 
it as treasonable. Nowhere in the world are 
the prerogatives of management enforced with 
such authority as in Soviet Russia; after 
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reading this book the managers 


sands and tens of thousands of per sas). 
unity can be attained only by su’ 


with the director—it would in fact be impos- 
sible to govern any complex industrial estab- 
lishment without consultation—but his des- 
cription of the principles of Soviet management 
leave no doubt that the “ boss ’”’ in Russia has 
absolute authority. 

The much vaunted participation of the 
workers in Soviet management is limited 
mainly to the fulfilment or over- 
fulfilment of the tasks allotted to them. 
Trade unions have the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the worker; but assisting in setting 
piece rates at the “ level of the most advanced 
worker ’’ is a conception of protection strange 
to Western trade unionists. The emphasis on 
human relations in industry which is becoming 
an increasingly important aspect of Western 
management appears to have no parallel in 
the U.S.S.R. 

B. C. RoBerts. 


Soviet Psychiatry. Joseph Wortis. Williams 
& Wilkins; London, Bailliére, Tindall & 
Cox. £1 18s. 6d. 

Tuts is an important and interesting book 

despite the obvious and enormous disadvantage 

of its having been written without direct con- 
tact with psychiatric care in the U.S.S.R. 


It begins rather naively with an account of 
the relations of dialectical materialism with 
psychiatry and continues to be a little innocent 
in its account of and 
the procedures of treatment in Russia. The 
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carried out in this field is very valuable. 
But it is as a history of the impact of ideology 
on a sector of medical practice that this book 
i . The history of how psycho- 
analysis has been driven out of teaching and 
use as insufficiently social and historical in 
content, and how the one-time famous work 
of Luria has been abandoned by its author, all 
appears rather as part of that return of the 
spirit of the nineteenth century which domin- 
ates so much Russian intellectual life. The 
great figure of Pavlov has apparently been 
allowed to become that of a minatory deity, 
rather than that of a scientist who made great 
contributions to the science of mind and whose 
work by its very power might inspire fruitful 
It is also very interesting to see in Dr. 
Wortis’s account how little difference has in 
fact been made by the transformation of 
Soviet society in the actual types of mental 
disorder which are most frequently en- 
countered in contemporary Russia. One might 
well expect that in a new society greater 
changes would have taken place, but the 
pattern seems remarkably like that already 
familiar in the Western world. At the present 
moment the theory of Soviet psychiatry, if 
this book is to be believed, seems to be marking 
time while the practice appears extremely 
impressive. 
Especially valuable are a series of appendices 
material of psychiatric interest in 
the pedagogic, medical, and philosophical 
fields. In the last of these an unfortunate 
gentleman called. Rubinshtein is the main 
victim of attack for the “‘ absence of partisan- 
ship; the uncritical and at times servile 
attitude toward foreign theories of psychology ; 
the gross mistakes and deviations from 


~_s . 1 of M: : t-I ss ’ philosophy ”’. 
J. ACKOoFF. 


Materiales el Estudio de la Clase Media en 
la America Vols. I-IV, in continua- 
tion. Ed. Theo R. Crevenna. Publica- 
ciones de la Oficina de Ciencias Sociales, 
Pan American Union, Washington D.C., 
1950. 

RELaTIvEty little has been written on social 
stratification in Latin America. Considering 
the lack of statistics in these countries, and the 
diversity of conditions prevailing within them, 
this is hardly surprising. Now that study is 
being undertaken the question inevitably arises 
of the suitability of the tools of analysis which 
the investigator finds to hand. Although all 
the contributors to this work are convinced of 
the importance in their respective countries of 
the groups which they consider correspond to 
the Middle Class, not all of them are happy in 
the use of that concept with application to 
Latin America. There is, in the use of a 
concept derived from a wholly different context, 
the danger, which Schumpeter emphasized, of 
class becoming ‘‘ a creation of the researcher ”’ 
and of the granting of the same name to social 
phenomena of different forms. 

This collection, in four volumes, of eighteen 
essays on thirteen Latin American countries, 
does not attempt to be more than a preparatory 
outline for further study. Although particular 
problems were emphasized in a questionnaire- 
synopsis sent out to contributors, the editor 
wisely refrained from imposing any rigid 
interpretation of the concept of the Middle 
Class. The questionnaire, which appears as a 
supplement at the end of each volume, and 
which the reader is advised to read before the 
essays, recognizes the complexity of the subject. 
There are, in addition to more familiar con- 
siderations, problems peculiar to Latin America. 
The effects of large scale (white and coloured) 
immigration, and the assimilation of indigenous 
groups: this has varied from country to 
country, with consequentially varied effects on 
social structure. There is the incipient in- 
dustrialization and the rapid growth of cities 
in a countryside often little changed since the 
colonial era. There is the influence of colonial 
social structure, with its gachupines and 
creolas, and of sudden revolution. And there 
is the practice of democracy in countries where 
illiteracy is still relatively widespread. Not 
all the contributors have concentrated on these 
historical factors, which, in a preparatory 
work, should surely receive first attention. 

Middle Class implies an Upper Class and a 
Lower Class, but two writers, Nelson and 
Carvajal in their essays on Cuba, both prefer a 
two-class analysis. Salvatierra on Nicaragua, 
is most aware of the dangers of applying the 
class concept in its European form to Latin 
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America. He, Vega (on Chile) and Grompone 
(on Uruguay) are all reduced to a negative 
definition of the Middle Class—those groups 
in society which cannot be called Upper Class 
or Working Class. Such is the variety of 
the groups to be included as Middle Class, that 
this procedure is perhaps justified. Even 
where some already formulated definition is 
accepted, such as that of Wernicke (Kapital- 
ismus und Mittelstandspolitik), by Biesanz (on 
Panama) and Ageo (on Cuba), its application 
is not altogether satisfactory. It is then 
apparent that these writers often mean very 
different things by the term Middle Class, and 
in the diverse nature of the societies on which 
they write this must be so: thus all three 
essays on Panama agree that the Middle Class 
is not found in rural areas, whereas in Uruguay 
a large part of the rural population is considered 
by Grompone to be of the Middle Class. 
More problems are raised than are solved 
by these studies—if, indeed, any are solved— 
but that was the intention of the promoters. 
Must a class be aware of its own existence to 
be considered as a class at all? Must class 
members conduct themselves towards each 
other differently than towards members of 
other classes? Must class members share 
similar chances in life ? Such familiar questions 
are raised by some writers, particularly by 
Baga (on Argentina) and Campbell and Hooper 
(on Panama). We are assured by Nelson and 
Carvajal that in Cuba the Middle Class lacks 
consciousness of itself. So too there is no 
middle class consciousness in Paraguay accord- 
ing to Acosta, nor in Bolivia, even though the 
author, Palza, considers that belonging to the 
Middle Class is more of a spiritual than an 
economic condition. On the other hand, 
Campbell and Hooper affirm that Panama’s 
Middle Class is fully aware of itself, and in this 
they are supported by Biesanz, and to some 
extent by Lépez. Panama is, however, some- 
what different to its neighbours: here the 
impact of the United States’ culture is at its 
greatest, and here, and perhaps also in 
Argentina, keeping up appearances, and the 
rest of the Veblenesque analysis applies more 
forceably than elsewhere in Latin America. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive picture is 
presented in three essays on the Middle Class 
in Argentina. Germani applies carefully com- 
piled criteria to the country, and by using the 
available (lamentably inadequate) statistics 
estimates the Middle Class as over 45 per cent 
of the population. Bagi gives a good historical 
outline for Argentina. Almost all contributors 
expect the Middle Class to continue its growth, 
and see in its growth the development of 
national consciousness and culture, political 
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stability and the safeguarding of democracy in 
the new world. 

This work is a pioneer effort, and though it 
merely skirts the problem at times, if it adds 
to the awareness of it it will have done much. 
If the governments of Latin America are 
serious in the expressed desire to grapple with 
social problems they will attempt to provide 
better statistics and promote the researches 
necessary to a fuller knowledge of social 
conditions, on which alone successful social 
action can be based. 

B. R. WItson. 


Mandan Social and Ceremonial Organization. 
Alfred W. Bowers. University of Chicago 
Press ; London, Cambridge University Press, 
1950. Pp. xvi + 407, illus. {2 r6s. 6d. 


Earty European travellers who reached the 
Plains region of North America reported the 
presence of settled agricultural peoples living 
in permanent stockaded villages along .the 
Upper Missouri River. The contrast between 
the settled agriculturalists and the nomadic 
tribes that roamed the same area gave rise to 
much speculation about the origin of the 
agriculturalists, and this in turn to an interest 
in their customs and their relationship to the 
nomadic tribes. The Mandan are probably the 
best known of these village Indians. Descrip- 
tions of Mandan life were written by Catlin, 
Kurz, Prince Maxmilian of Wied and others 
who visited the Mandan villages before the 
Mandan were forced to abandon their old life 
for that of the reservation about 1870. Later, 
anthropologists made systematic investigations 
of various aspects of Mandan life by querying 
older men and women who could remember the 
pre-reservation days. Beckwith, Densmore, 
Lowie, Mathews, Spinden, Will and Wilson 
have all contributed to the considerable body 
of information on the old culture of the Mandan 
and the closely related Hidatsa. Now Dr. 
Bowers has produced a general account of 
Mandan social and ceremonial organization 
which is the most satisfactory available, and 
the only one which approaches the standards 
set by modern social anthropologists. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Bowers fails to give a clear 
picture of Mandan social organization. This is 
inevitable, since he is attempting to reconstruct 
this organization as it existed prior to 1870. 
He mainly uses information collected during 
a six-month visit to the Fort Berthold 
Reservation in 1930 and 1931, when he worked 
with fourteen elderly informants of whom three 
were Hidatsa. In 1932 and 1933, ne collected 
some additional information while working 
among the Hidatsa, and finally he checked his 
manuscript in 1947 with a ninety-two-year-old 
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informant, who was the only survivor of the 
original fourteen. It is not clear how much 
he draws on earlier reports to complete his 
account. The discussion of bands, villages, 
and moieties is particularly weak, for these 
organizations had disappeared or been drastic- 
ally changed before his informants were born. 
He has more success in reconstructing details 
of ceremonial activities; for in these his 
informants had participated, and many of the 
objects used in the ceremonies were still 
preserved. - Even so, for a number of cere- 
monies he can only give the myth of origin. 
The best description is that of eagle-trapping ; 
for a few of the old men still continued to trap 
eagles and he was able to accompany and take 
part in eagle-trapping expeditions. 

Dr. Bowers devotes 23 pages to an historical 
introduction, 80 pages to a discussion of social 
organization, and 288 pages to ceremonies and 
the myths which describe the origin of cere- 
monies. This weighting is partly determined 
by the type of information available to him, 
but can also be justified by the major part 
played by ceremonial activities in integrating 
the Mandan as a people. 

Dr. Bowers has produced a contribution 
useful to all those interested in the study of 
primitive societies in general, and to those 
interested in the more specialized field dealing 
with American Indians. It is a pity that he 
was not able to publish the information he 
collected giving details of the composition of 
the lodge groups at Fishhook Village for the 
period 1870-2. It would also assist the reader 
if he had been able to include a map of the 
general region. Moreover, Dr. Bowers might 
have eased his readers’ task considerably if he 
had gone through his manuscript with an eye 
to grammar and style. 

E. Corson. 


Colston Papers, Principles and Methods 
of. Colonial Administration. Butterworths 
Scientific Publications, 1950. Pp. 252. 
£I Ios. 

ORDINARILY a volume on colonial administra- 

tion has little if any claim to be reviewed in a 

journal of sociology. The periodicals where 

reviews of such works are properly entitled to 
space are the empire society and colonial service 
monthlies and the political economy and inter- 
national relations quarterlies. However, the 
social sciences, if they are to grow in substance, 
must draw data and ideas from various areas 
of human experience. For the social scientist 
to be wholly unfamiliar with the Colston 

Papers on Principles and Methods of Colonial 

Administration is di their loss. In 

this instance, what comes under the title of 
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colonial administration turns out to be in a 

large measure sociology of authority, law, and 

government in colonial possessions. 
A wide range of societies is covered 


these 


of the contributors deal to some extent with 
social problems, and even the lawyers, such as 
Professor Marcelo Caetano of Portugal, and 
the administrators, such as Mr. Paul Alduy of 
France, sometimes phrase their analyses in 
such sociological terms as cultural contact, 
assimilation, and désagrégation, to mention only 
afew. Although lacking in field studies, this 
volume contains ample field experiences. 
Regrettably, a certain type of experience and 
outlook is missing. All the authors are of the 
metropolitan states. Nome is of the colonial 
populations; none is able to approach the 
social problems in the capacity of being the 
problem, or at least being some element in it. 
For those who prefer to have social pheno- 
mena.described and analysed by social scien- 
tists, there are two papers that cater to their 
taste: Dr. Lucy Mair’s The Role of the 
Anthropologist in Non-Autonomous Terri- 
tories, and Professor T. S. Simey’s Social 
Advance in Non-Autonomous Territories. Cul- 
tural contact problems are prominent in each 
of these papers, Dr. Mair directing atten- 
tion to the consequences locally and Professor 
Simey concerning himself with the required 
psychological equipment of colonial peoples if 
they are to progress beyond these consequences. 
More social scientists than ever before are 
now to be found in the colonies, and more 
opportunities are available for them in the 
administrations, the colonial universities, and 
surveys and research projects. Social scien- 
tists are also teaching and supervising students 
from the colonies at our universities. This 
volume helps alert them to the bias that creeps 
into their thinking through contact with 
colonial administrators and the colonial social 
classes. Probably most of the authors of these 
papers will be horrified at the suggestion that 
this usually unmentionable purpose really 
exists for their contributions to serve. 
Jutian R. FRIEDMAN. 


Propaganda in Way and Crisis. Edited by 
Daniel Lerner. New York, George W. 
Stewart, 1951. $4.75. 


Tuts book follows the current American trend 
of putting together between two covers a series 
of papers previously published in scientific 
journals, books, and so forth, all having some 
superficial relation to a general topic. The 
editor claims that ‘‘ The voices here mingled 
are soloists. ... The careful listener will 
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detect that they are rendering different pas- 
sages in the same score.”’ One careful listener 
at least failed to discover the nature of this 
score, or indeed any kind of continuity or 
unity about the various contributions con- 
tained in this book. Nor was it clear to him 
what audience precisely it was addressed to. 
Some of the articles are theoretical sociological 
discussions ; others are factual psychological 
surveys ; others yet are statements of opinions 
by laymen or autobiographical notes of some 
interest but no great scientific relevance. 
Frank contradictions appear from one article 
to another, such as, for instance, with respect 
to the assessment of the “ unconditional 
surrender ’’ policy and its effect on propaganda. 


Book 


Tue latest issue of the Register of Research 
in the Social Sciences has now appeared under 
the auspices of the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research and the Cam- 
bridge University Press (price r5s.). 

Entries seem even more full, accurate and 
complete than usual, but the presentation has 
fallen off badly as photo-lithography has been 
used for printing. As ever the register remains 
an invaluable and necessary index of work in 
progress, though the usual grumbles about the 
actual classification in use can still be made. 


A Handbook of Social Studies. Joan Dray and 
David Jordan. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Tuts book tries to realize some of the oppor- 
tunities presented by the new Education Act 
and is addressed to teachers in Secondary 
Schools and County Colleges. The authors, 
who are the Principal and a Lecturer in a 
Training College, are widely experienced in 
Secondary School and day continuation work 
and they discuss the problems involved in 
teaching social studies in an objective and 
practical way. The book includes a Social 
Studies Course in outline with sections on the 
individual, the family, the neighbourhood, the 
nation, the commonwealth and the world, 
complete with bibliographies and _ useful 
diagrams. [The approach is synoptic and the 
authors intend to expand their ideas in a 
series of pupils’ work books.] 
J. P. CARRUTHERS. 
Economics of Book Publishing: Planning. 
Vol. XVIII, No. 330. P.E.P. zs. 
THERE has lately been a good deal of hugger- 


mugger about the economics of the book trade, 
but the facts are not very easily susceptible to 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The whole book is divided into four parts: 
(1) the twentieth-century background; (2) 
policy, intelligence, and propaganda; (3) the 
organization of purpose and persons; and 
(4) the evaluation of propaganda effects. 
Most of the papers, however, seem to fit as 
well under one heading as under another, so 
that the effect of the whole book is very 
confusing. Possibly the best use to which 
it can be put is to substitute in small libraries 
for the absence of some of the journals from 
which the chapters are taken, and to illustrate 
very clearly to the budding student the multi- 
plicity of discordant voices which characterizes 
the general field of propaganda. 

H. J. EysEncx. 


Notes 


investigation. The truth seems to be that 
until one knows a great deal more about the 
salaries paid to the whole-time agents and to 
publishers, from the directors downwards, 
nothing accurate can be said about this 
important subject. Publishing is a little like 
farming, and the publisher will always be found 
to complain in the face of the most evident 
prosperity of his bad season. He may even 
be right, but one cannot help feeling that any 
intelligent and established concern does well 
out of its situation as middle-man to culture. 
This seems true even in the face of rising paper 
costs. The British, rather surprisingly, are the 
most literate nation in the world to-day, and 
the rivalry of the new media of communication 
does not seem seriously to be altering this fact. 
It is probably true that publishers, though 
nervous about their future, are as prosperous 
as ever in their history, while the rewards for 
successful authorship are far less than was the 
case in the high flood of the Victorian book 
trade. 

This P.E.P. report gives a very useful and 
intelligent résumé of what is known, though 
there is a certain amount of special pleading 
against Byron’s charge to John Murray, ‘‘ Now 
Barabbas was a publisher.’”’ There is one 
curious error, where it is claimed that publica- 
tion commissioned by the author is always 
stupid and may sometimes be dangerous. 
After all, while there are racketeers who 
exploit the hopes of the innocent for cash on 
the nail, the business practice of Shaw with 
Constables, or the Webbs with Longmans, make 
formidable weight in favour of the established 
author taking his own risks and essentially 
using the publiSher only as distributing agent. 

D. G. M. 
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